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STATEMENT  OF  EDITORIAL  PURPOSE 

The  procedures  of  our  oral  history  projects  include  not  only 
the  tape  recording  of  memoirs  but  also  their  transcription,  edit- 
ing ,  and  eventual  production  in  book  form.  What  is  presented  to 
the  reader  is  a  version  of  the  spoken  word,  and  overt  attempts  to 
mask  this  fact  rob  the  presentation  of  the  intimacy,  candor  and 
spontaneity  which  give  each  memoir  freshness  and  charm.  However, 
standard  and  recognized  editorial  techniques  are  used  to  maintain 
a  consistency  of  style  throughout  all  oral  history  project  publi¬ 
cations.  Since  basically  each  title  is  for  University  archival 
deposit,  such  matters  as  dates,  names,  places,  and  scientific 
terminology  must  be  presented  with  the  utmost  precision.  Editors 
will  rely  on  the  Chicago  Manual  of  Style  (1969)  and  the  project's 
own  style  sheet  to  maintain  an  optimal  printed  version  of  the 
spoken  word. 
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FOREWORD 

By  Frank  I.  Ford,  Jr. 


This  is  the  story  of  Bob  Malcolm,  a  Delta  farmer.  He 
reclaimed  5,000  acres  of  "swamp  and  overflow"  land  and  called 
it  Liberty  Island. 

It  was  a  saga  that  took  fifty-six  years.  In  1917  he  bought 
the  land.  It  was  sold  and  Liberty  Farms  was  liquidated  in  1973. 

During  those  years  an  empire  was  built.  Tremendous  crops 
were  raised  and  sold.  Millions  of  dollars  were  recycled  through 
the  land.  Through  it  all  were  the  adversities  of  the  farmer: 
heat,  cold,  price,  labor,  market,  and  other  seemingly  endless 
problems — the  greatest  of  which  was  flood  after  flood  after  flood. 

Through  it  all.  Bob  Malcolm,  a  giant  of  a  man,  possessor  of 
the  qualities  of  greatness,  fought  back.  The  Sacramento  River 
has  not  been  tamed  and  probably  never  will  be.  At  this  writing 
(Spring,  1980) ,  Liberty  Island  is  under  water.  Its  new  owners 
will  pump  it  out  and  the  cycle  will  resume.  This  is  the  legacy 
of  Bob  Malcolm,  the  man  of  vision  and  the  man  true  of  every 
character  of  that  noble  breed  who  call  themselves  "farmers." 

The  storytellers: 

Esther  Malcolm,  his  wife  of  thirty-one  years.  His 
helpmate  all  those  years.  In  her  own  right,  "the 
farmer"  from  his  death  until  the  sale  and  her  retire¬ 
ment  . 

Mary  Malcolm  Pletka,  his  daughter.  Bob  Malcolm  was 
her  dad,  and  she  saw  him  only  in  that  light. 

Genevieve  Collins,  secretary-treasurer,  director, 
faithful  employee,  friend,  and  confidante.  To  her. 

Bob  Malcolm  was  "The  Boss." 

Edward  A.  "Eddie"  Dutra,  whose  dredges,  like  those 
of  his  father  before  him,  came  while  the  floodwaters 
were  still  in  crest  to  plug  the  holes  so  the  farmer 
could  pump  out,  clean  up,  and  start  the  cycle  over 
again. 

Frank  I.  Ford,  Jr.,  who,  as  president  of  Liberty 
Farms,  had  to  bring  the  story  to  its  conclusion  by 
sale  and  liquidation. 

A.  I.  "Dick''  Dickman,  who  put  these  narrations  on 
tape  and  paper. 
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All  of  these  people  put  their  thoughts  into  the  book,  but 
were  overshadowed  by  the  character  and  accomplishments  of  the  man 
who  started  it  with  nothing  but  a  vision,  made  a  farm  out  of  a 
swamp,  and  left  California  agriculture  a  legacy  that  will  never 
be  repeated — as  there  are  no  more  Deltas  to  reclaim. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  INTERVIEW 

By  A.  I.  Dickman,  Editor  and  Interviewer 


Malcolm  Hall,  a  dormitory  on  the  Davis  campus,  is  named  in 
honor  of  Robert  K.  Malcolm.  His  widow,  Esther  Malcolm,  is  a 
good  friend  of  the  campus  and  brought  into  Shields  Library, 

Special  Collections  Department,  documents  and  other  historic 
material  dealing  with  the  acquisition  and  development  of  Liberty 
Island  by  her  husband. 

At  that  time,  Mrs.  Malcolm  became  interested  in  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  developing  an  oral  history  account  of  Liberty  Island 
and  of  its  founder,  Robert  K.  Malcolm.  As  it  turned  out,  there 
were  several  persons  who  were  interviewed  (see  the  Foreword  for 
the  list  of  primary  interviewees)  whose  combined  recollections 
provided  the  complete  story,  along  with  the  memories  of  several 
growers  and  of  a  grower's  daughter.  In  addition,  Palmer  Mendelson 
and  his  partner,  Edward  Zeller,  who  handled  the  produce  of  Liberty 
Island,  have  added  their  recollections. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 


One  of  California's  pioneers  in  the  business  of  large-scale 
farming  was  Robert  K.  Malcolm  of  San  Francisco  and  Liberty  Island. 

Mr.  Malcolm  was  born  in  Watsonville  in  1868,  of  parents  who 
came  to  California  in  covered  wagon  trains.  He  moved  to  San 
Francisco  in  his  teens  and  as  a  very  young  man  became  a  partner 
in  the  firm  that  is  still  known  as  Jacobs,  Malcolm  &  Burtt ,  a 
large  produce  commission  house. 

The  business  grew  and  Mr.  Malcolm  sought  other  enterprises. 

He  had  discovered  the  reclaimable  land  in  the  Delta  and  applied 
science  and  business  judgment  to  develop  the  rich  farmland  that 
is  now  Liberty  Island.  The  land  reclaimed  from  the  tules  has  been 
one  of  the  state's  great  farming  enterprises  for  nearly  fifty 
years.  Mr.  Malcolm  himself  farmed  the  land  for  thirty-five  years 
until  his  death  at  the  age  of  eighty-three. 

Almost  a  neighbor  of  the  Davis  campus,  Robert  Malcolm  was 
much  interested  in  the  development  of  the  University.  After  his 
death  in  1951,  the  Malcolm  family  continued  this  interest  by 
establishing  scholarships  for  students  in  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Eligible  for  these  annual  awards  are  students  in  agronomy, 
plant  pathology,  entomology,  food  technology,  and  other  related 
fields . 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  for  Robert  K.  Malcolm  to  be 
memorialized  by  these  scholarships  because  he,  more  than  most  men, 
recognized  the  part  University  teaching,  research,  and  service 
have  played  in  successful  farming  in  California. 


This  statement  and  the  picture  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  page  are  in  the  entrance  of  Malcolm  Hall, 
University  of  California,  Davis. 
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I.  THE  BEGINNINGS 


Less  than  ISO  years  ago  the  Sacramento -San  Joaquin  Delta  was 
a  freshwater  tidal  marsh  covered  with  tules.  More  than  half  of 
its  area  was  at  or  below  sea  level.  Wildlife  was  abundant ;  the 
rivers  and  sloughs  were  full  of  salmon 3  sturgeon  s  and  perch. 
Indians ,  who  were  fairly  numerous ,  found  the  climate  agreeable ; 
and  living  was  easy.* 

The  gold  discovery  of  1849  ended  the  solitude  of  the  Delta. 
The  demand  for  farm  produce  by  the  miners  attracted  farmers  to 
the  soil.  The  fertility  of  the  Delta >  with  the  availability  of 
water  transportation ,  sparked  interest  in  reclaiming  the  land 
from  the  grip  of  the  rivers  and  swamps. 

Originally ,  land  bought  for  fifty  cents  to  five  dollars  per 
acre  was  worth  twenty -five  dollars  per  acre  drained  and  forty  to 
sixty  dollars  per  acre  when  reclaimed.  From  the  late  1860  'c', 
land  developers  overshadowed  individual  settlers  as  the  moving 
force  in  bringing  land  into  cultivation ;  their  operations  gener¬ 
ally  took  place  in  island  back-swamps  or  on  islands  where  natural 
levees  were  small.  Reclamation  of  such  areas  required  labor, 
skills s  and  equipment  which  only  capitalists  could  underwrite. 

"Early  levee  building  was  done  by  shovel  and 
wheelbarrow.  Hand  labor  and  horse-drawn 
scrapers  were  supplanted  in  the  late  1870's 
by  steam  dredges.  The  clam  shell  dredge 
became  the  most  successful  type  of  machinery." 

"Pacific  Historian"  (August,  1959) 
By  John  Thompson 

"The  predominance  of  side-draft  dredges  is 
understandable.  Since  millions  of  yards  of 
earth  had  to  be  moved  from  the  river  or  slough 
to  the  bank  in  the  leveed  areas ,  economy  was 
essential.  Side-draft  dredges  with  190  to  200 
feet  of  boom  could  reach  out  into  the  river 
for  material  and  could  build  a  levee  of  sub¬ 
stantial  height  and  width.  Four-and-a-half- 
to  five-yard  buckets  were  used. 

"With  the  dredge,  no  longer  need  the  dirt  be 
scraped  from  inside  the  island  but  from  the 
outside.  The  islands  stayed  higher  and  the 


^YdTtorTal  Comments  are  italicized  throughout  the  text. 
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fertile  soil  was  not  wasted.  With  the 
dredger  came  a  new  craft,  the  dredgeman 
who  lived  a  hard,  often  lonely  life  on 
his  boat. " 


"The  Delta  Story" 

By  William  J.  Rodgers 

The  Debris  Commission  in  1910  formulated  a  plan  that  inclu¬ 
ded  the  construction  of  a  bypass ,  an  artificial  channel  flanked 
by  levees ,  through  the  Yolo  Basin  to  carry  floodwaters  around 
Sacramento  to  reclaim  the  tule  basin.  The  Yolo  Bypass  by  1917 
was  built  between  massive  levees  twelve  thousand  feet  apart , 
each  with  a  ten- foot  crown  six  feet  above  the  highest  flood 
p lain. 


"Man  had  reclaimed  over  400,000  acres  which 
had  originally  served  as  overflow  basins, 
accepting  floodwaters  of  the  Sacramento  River 
in  December  and  January  and  holding  them 
until  the  river  receded  in  April  or  May. 
Consequently,  these  waters  were  forced  down 
the  river,  raising  its  flood  plains  and 
requiring  higher  and  stronger  levees  to 
control  them. " 


"History  of  Sacramento  Valley" 
By  Joseph  McGowan 
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II.  ENTER  ROBERT  K.  MALCOLM 


By  the  year  1917,  all  of  the  Delta  land  had  been  reclaimed 
except  for  one  island  lying  in  the  Yolo  Bypass  area.  In  March, 
1917,  Robert  K.  Malcolm  and  John  H.  Rosseter  purchased  7,000 
acres  of  land--5,000  acres  in  the  tower  end  of  the  Yolo  Bypass 
and  2,000  acres  adjacent  to  and  outside  the  Bypass  area.  Prior 
to  this  time,  the  island  had  been  a  favored  sport  center  with 
abundant  ducks  and  black  bass  sheltered  by  tutes  ten  to  twenty 
feet  high. 

Robert  Malcolm  wrote: 

"Let  me  give  you  the  history  of  the  Yolo  Bypass,  why  it  was 
formed,  and  why  only  eleven-foot  levees  were  built.  Preceding 
1912,  all  the  reclamations  in  the  Delta  kept  building  their 
levees  higher  each  year  to  protect  themselves  from  the  floodwaters 
of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers.  Finally  it  got  to  the 
point  where  it  was  not  profitable  to  build  them  any  higher,  so 
our  Senators  and  Congressmen  were  requested  to  put  through  a  bill 
to  have  a  survey  made  of  the  rivers  to  correct  this  hazardous 
condition  if  possible.  During  this  time,  the  Mississippi  River 
was  also  causing  floods  and  they  were  trying  to  get  through  a 
similar  bill. 

The  survey  was  made  and  the  engineers’  report  was  approved. 
These  two  bills  were  made  into  one  omnibus  bill  which  passed  both 
Houses  and  150  million  dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  Mississippi 
River  and  50  million  dollars  for  the  Sacramento  River.  The  bill 
passed  by  Congress  provided  that  the  states  must  furnish  all  rights 
of  way,  so  the  California  legislators  passed  a  bill  to  pay  the 
landowners  in  the  area  (designated  then  as  the  Yolo  Bypass)  flowage 
rights  for  the  privilege  of  allowing  the  floodwaters  to  pass  over 
this  land,  and  limiting  the  levees  to  eleven  feet  in  height.  The 
U.S.  engineers  were  on  the  job  immediately  and  found  that  the 
mouth  of  the  Sacramento  River  was  filled  with  debris  which  backed 
up  the  floodwaters  until  they  overflowed  the  levees.  In  order  to 
relieve  the  farms  in  the  Delta  as  quickly  as  possible,  it  was 
necessary  to  dredge  the  mouth  with  the  largest  suction  dredges 
available.  This  was  done  and  thereafter  levees  were  not  built 
above  eleven  feet. 

"During  this  period,  a  section  of  the  Sacramento  Valley, 
about  twenty  miles  long  adjacent  to  the  Sacramento  River  and 
extending  both  above  and  below  the  city  of  Sacramento,  was  set 
aside  and  called  the  Yolo  Bypass.  A  concrete  weir  one  mile  wide 
was  constructed  a  few  miles  north  of  Sacramento  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  river.  (This  is  now  known  as  Fremont  Weir  near  Verona.) 

This  permitted  the  overflow  of  excessive  floodwaters  into  the 
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Yolo  Bypass.  These  floodwaters  flowed  through  the  Bypass  on  the 
way  to  San  Francisco  Bay  and  passed  around  several  islands,  of 
which  Liberty  Island  is  the  largest.  Since  these  islands  are 
across  the  lower  end  of  the  pass  and  retard  the  movement  of  the 
floods,  it  was  deemed  necessary  in  extreme  floods  to  allow  the 
water  to  overflow  them;  so  their  levees  were  held  down  to  eleven 
feet  above  sea  level.  When  the  water  is  higher  than  eleven  feet, 
we  are  subject  to  floods;  and  during  the  years  we  have  owned 
this  property,  we  have  flooded  twelve  times.  Some  of  them  were 
costly,  some  not  so  costly.  Since  the  Shasta  Dam  has  been  built, 
we  flood  with  less  frequency;  and  we  are  told  by  the  government 
engineers  that  when  the  Folsom  Dam  now  being  built  is  finished, 
our  chance  of  flooding  will  be  greatly  lessened." 

Mrs.  Esther  Malcolm: 

"What  kind  of  man  was  Robert  K.  Malcolm?  Self-discipline, 
tenacity,  and  ambition  were  characteristics  that  showed  up  early 
in  him. 

"Robert  Malcolm  was  born  on  April  10,  1868,  on  a  farm  at 
Correlitos  (near  Watsonville,  California),  one  of  nine  children 
to  Henry  and  Janet  Malcolm.  His  brothers  and  sisters  were  Jim, 
Will,  John,  Tom,  (Robert),  George,  Nell,  Esther,  and  Janet.  He 
was  a  member  of  one  of  the  ancient  families  of  Scotland,  with  his 
ancestors  traced  back  to  Archibald  MacCullum,  later  spelled 
Malcolm.  His  mother,  Janet  Kennedy  Malcolm,  crossed  the  plains 
at  age  eight  in  a  covered  wagon  from  Missouri  with  her  ten 
brothers  and  sisters.  They  arrived  at  Hangtown  (now  called 
Placerville)  before  going  to  Los  Gatos.  At  age  fifteen,  Janet 
Kennedy  married  Henry  Malcolm,  who  was  thirty  years  old. 

"Robert  attended  public  school  in  Watsonville,  California; 
but,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  became  self-supporting  by  working 
for  Charles  Ford  and  Co.,  Merchants,  at  a  salary  of  seven  dollars 
per  week. 

"Three  years  later  Mr.  Malcolm  moved  to  San  Francisco  and 
was  employed  by  Porter  Brothers,  the  largest  produce  house  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  As  a  result  of  thrift  and  self-discipline,  in  two 
years  he  had  saved  seven  hundred  dollars,  with  which  capital  he 
became  a  produce  merchant  on  his  own.  Then  eventually  he  went 
into  partnership  with  A1  Jacobs.  The  firm  was  later  joined  by 
George  Burtt,  forming  the  firm  of  Jacobs,  Malcolm  &  Burtt,  which 
is  still  in  existence  with  new  owners." 

Boh  Malcolm  believed  in  a  proper  balance  of  work  and  plan > 
particularly  when  he  saw  an  attractive s  vivacious  ingenue  on 
stage . 


Mrs.  Esther  Malcolm : 
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Esther 

Sitting  under  the  grape 


and  Robert  Malcolm 
circa  1935 

arbor  at  their  home  on  Liberty  Island 
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"He  enjoyed  the  theater.  I  had  first  met  him  at  a  theater 
party.  I  had  studied  voice  and  was  the  ingenue  in  the  famous 
musical,  'The  Only  Girl,'  by  Victor  Herbert.  When  it  closed, 

Mr.  Friedlander,  well-known  playwright,  wrote  'The  Naughty 
Princess,'  a  one-act  musical  comedy  that  played  the  entire  final 
portion  of  a  vaudeville  program;  and  I  played  the  leading  role 
of  the  naughty  princess.  Following  that  I  was  in  'The  Reckless 
Eve,'  a  musical  with  dance  numbers. 

"I  was  playing  the  Orpheum  Theater  in  San  Francisco  in 
'The  Naughty  Princess'  at  the  time  of  the  theater  party  where 
I  first  met  Mr.  Malcolm,  a  widower.  He  was  a  constant  visitor 
during  the  two  weeks  that  we  played  in  San  Francisco;  and  when 
I  arrived  with  the  company  in  New  York  City,  he  visited  me  there. 
After  I  had  finished  my  season,  he  asked  me  to  visit  him  and  his 
family  in  San  Francisco.  During  that  visit  we  realized  we  were 
very  much  in  love  and  decided  to  get  married.  We  were  married 
on  October  2,  1920,  and  our  daughter  Mary  was  born  in  1922. 

"At  the  time  of  our  marriage,  Mr.  Malcolm  was  engaged  in 
the  reclamation  of  Liberty  Island.  He  had  sold  his  interest  in 
Jacobs,  Malcolm  &  Burtt  in  1917  to  his  partners.  We  maintained 
our  home  at  Twenty-fourth  Street  and  San  Jose  Avenue  in  the 
Mission  District  and  spent  our  summers  at  the  ranch.  While  I 
stayed  home  with  Mary,  Mr.  Malcolm  made  frequent  trips  to  the 
ranch  via  the  old  Sacramento  Northern  Railway,  where  he  was  met 
at  Rio  Vista  Junction  by  a  ranch  worker  in  a  Model  'T'  Ford.  By 
'Tin  Lizzie'  and  transfer  to  boat,  he  eventually  reached  the 
ranch.  (Interstate  80  and  the  two-hour  drive  were  forty  years 
away . ) 

"In  addition  to  theater  he  had  many  other  interests.  His 
great  hobby  was  raising  greyhounds.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
spent  our  honeymoon  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  so  that  he  could  attend 
the  fall  meeting  of  the  National  Greyhound  Association.  Grey¬ 
hound  coursing  is  one  of  the  oldest  sports  in  history,  dating 
back  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  civilization.  Greyhound  coursing 
in  California  during  the  early  1920 's  was  a  very  popular  and 
widespread  sport. 

"Our  kennels  on  Liberty  Island  had  a  population  of  fifty 
to  sixty  dogs,  including  the  puppies.  My  husband  became  a 
well-known  breeder,  as  the  desire  to  improve  the  breed  followed 
the  growing  interest  in  coursing.  The  dog's  formation,  endurance, 
and  speed  were  included  in  the  characteristics  of  the  breed.  He 
imported  greyhounds  from  Ireland  and  England  for  breeding 
purposes . 

"Our  male  dogs  were  in  demand  for  breeding  studs.  The 
usual  stud  fee  was  fifty  dollars,  and  we  had  the  right  of  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  puppy  from  the  litter.  Our 
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most  famous  stud  was  'Steam  Roller, '  who  was  raised  in  a  kennel 
in  Watsonville  by  my  husband's  nephew,  Lloyd  Struve.  'Steam 
Roller'  was  always  a  winner  both  in  coursing  and  at  the  race 
track;  hence,  he  was  always  in  demand. 

"In  addition  to  coursing,  track  racing--using  an  artificial 
rabbit — was  developed.  My  husband  was  a  true  sportsman  and  was 
not  very  enthused  about  the  track;  however,  he  did  send  his  dogs 
to  various  tracks,  some  as  far  away  as  Florida. 

"The  National  Greyhound  Coursing  Association  meets  were  held 
twice  a  year  in  Abilene,  Kansas.  My  husband  served  as  president 
of  the  national,  as  he  had  the  California  association.  I  have 
one  beautiful  cup,  among  our  many  trophies,  that  had  to  be  won 
three  times  before  it  became  ours  permanently.  There  were  cash 
prizes  as  well. 

"Mr.  Malcolm  and  a  famous  sports  editor,  Harry  B.  Smith,  of 
the  'San  Francisco  Chronicle,'  were  good  friends.  During  the 
war,  to  promote  war  bond  sales,  Mr.  Smith  had  a  photo  taken  of 
one  of  our  dogs  with  his  head  thrust  through  a  war  bond.  That 
picture  enabled  my  husband  to  sell  more  than  forty  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  bonds. 

Mary  Malcolm  Pletka : 

"Mercy  Me  and  Morning  Mary  were  two  of  my  closest  canine 
friends,  who  spent  many  hours  with  me  when  I  was  growing  up. 

After  my  father  died,  the  dogs  were  given  to  their  trainer,  Jack 
Bowser. " 

Esther  Malcolm : 

"As  I  said,  Mr.  Malcolm  was  a  man  of  wide  interests.  He  was 
a  member  of  Mount  Moriah  Lodge  #44  of  San  Francisco,  F  &  AM,  the 
California  Council  #2,  Royal  and  Select  Masters  of  California, 
California  Commandery,  the  Consistory,  Islam  Temple,  and  the 
Royal  Order  of  Jesters.  These  are  all  Masonic  organizations.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Elks,  the  Society  of  California  Pioneers,  The 
Family,  the  Press  Club  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  National  Coursing 
Association.  He  also  belonged  to  many  farm  organizations:  the 
Solano  County  Farm  Bureau,  California  Asparagus  Growers  Association, 
California  Tomato  Growers  Association,  and  was  a  founding  director 
of  the  California  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association. 

"Bob  Malcolm  was  given  an  unusual  responsibility  following 
the  1906  Earthquake  and  Fire  in  San  Francisco.  He  was  appointed 
chairman  of  a  three-man  committee  to  raise  funds  and  supervise 
the  cleaning  up  of  the  produce  district,  which  was  the  dirtiest 
section  of  the  city  following  the  catastrophe.  It  was  in  this 
position  that  he  showed  the  organizational  ability  that  he  pos¬ 
sessed  as  well  as  his  feeling  of  responsibility  to  assume  civic 
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duties.  He  had  the  job  done  in  two-and-a-half  months,  making 
those  filthy  streets  so  clean  that  a  banquet  was  held  on  Battery 
Street  between  Washington  and  Jackson  opposite  the  Customs  House 
that  was  being  rebuilt.  All  of  the  city  officials  attended  this 
banquet;  and  glowing  accounts  were  given  wide  publicity,  which 
helped  give  San  Francisco  a  reputation  as  a  city  of  clean  streets. 

"Bob  also  aided  in  the  financing  of  the  Panama  Pacific 
Exposition  of  1915  by  raising  the  sum  of  $110,000,  the  largest 
amount  obtained  by  an  individual. 

"Our  family  was  Episcopalian,  and  Mary  was  christened  in 
Grace  Cathedral.  My  husband's  family  was  traditionally  Presby¬ 
terian,  though  mine  was  Episcopalian.  My  father  had  been  a 
choirboy  in  Quincy,  Illinois. 

"When  we  decided  to  move  from  San  Francisco  to  Liberty  Island 
in  1932,  we  arranged  for  Mary  to  attend  the  Dominican  Convent  in 
San  Rafael  for  her  continuing  education.  There  was  no  school  on 
the  Island  at  that  time,  and  transportation  to  Rio  Vista  was  most 
difficult . 

"The  produce  business  was  a  hard,  demanding  business  on  Bob 
and  on  his  health;  and  he  was  ready  to  retire  from  it  when  we 
married,  which  he  did.  He  now  devoted  all  his  time  and  energy 
to  reclamation  and  farming  of  the  newly  developed  land." 
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III.  THE  PURCHASE  AND  RECLAMATION  OF  LIBERTY  ISLAND 


Following  his  retirement  from  the  -produce  business ,  Robert 
Malcolm  turned  his  full  attention  to  Liberty  Island.  He  wrote: 

"Liberty  Island  is  bounded  on  the  south  and  west  by  Cache 
Slough  and  on  the  east  by  Prospect  Slough.  It  had  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  build  a  levee  across  the  north  end  extending  up  to  the 
high  land  in  the  north.  When  this  was  done,  the  property  was 
completely  surrounded  by  water;  and  as  this  was  during  World 
War  I  when  we  were  fighting  for  liberty,  I  named  the  property 
Liberty  Island. 

"The  Company  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Liberty 
Farms  Co.  on  November  17,  1917.  I  was  elected  president  and 
John  B.  Coleman  was  elected  secretary.  John  H.  Rosseter,  who 
was  acting  as  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board  in  Washington,  D.C. 
during  and  immediately  following  World  War  I,  in  addition  to  his 
many  other  business  activities,  declined  to  serve  on  the  board 
of  Liberty  Farms  Co.  in  favor  of  H.  Deckelman.  The  following 
were  elected  to  serve  as  directors:  R.  K.  Malcolm,  J.  B.  Coleman, 
C.  G.  LaMontagne,  G.  Bryan,  and  H.  Deckelman." 

A  summary  of  the  details  of  the  various  agreements  and  deeds 
in  the  purchase  and  reclamation  of  Liberty  Island  are  listed  in 
the  chronological  outline  below.  The  deeds  themselves  and  other 
legal  documents  have  been  given  to  the  University  Archives , 

Shields  Library,  U.C.  Davis. 

CHRONOLOGY 

AGREEMENTS ,  DEEDS  AND  RECLAMATION  WORK 
LIBERTY  ISLAND 

1917 

November  17  Liberty  Farm  Co.  incorporated 

November  20  Bylaws  of  Liberty  Farm  Co.  adopted 


1918 

January  25  Contract  -  J.  H.  Rosseter  and  R.  K.  Malcolm 

with  Johnson  Estate  and  Samuel  Shannon.  4,600 
acres,  price  $ 27.50  per  acre,  ten  percent  pay¬ 
able  March  1,  1918,  balance  in  four  annual 
payments  commencing  March  1,  1920. 

Liberty  Farm  Co.  to  install  one  dredge  within 
sixty  days 
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March  5 

March  11 


March  12 
April  23 


May  1 


May  13 

June  18 


Application  Liberty  Farm  Co.  to  Reclamation 
Board  to  construct  low  tidal  levee  (2  S  &  0  186) 

Minutes  of  Liberty  Farm  Co.  disclose  that  the 
company  relinquishes  all  rights  in  a  contract 
dated  January  25,  1918,  with  the  Johnson  Estate 

for  the  purchase  of  4,600  acres.  It  provides 
that  this  contract  should  have  been  made  by  the 
purchasers  (Rosseter  and  Malcolm )  as  individuals . 
Liberty  Farm  Co.  relinquishes  all  rights  to 
Malcolm  and  Rosseter. 

Deed  Hall  to  Shannon  -  4,630  acres. 

Reclamation  Board  approved  application  of 
Liberty  Farm  Co.  to  construct  levees  in  Yolo 
Basin  (2  S  &  0  156) 

Minutes  of  Liberty  Farm  Co.  refer  to  contract 
of  January  25,  1918.  Rosseter  and  Malcolm  have 
complied  with  agreement  by  the  payment  of  ten 
percent  of  the  purchase  price  and  placed  dredges 
on  the  property  and  constructed  levees.  They 
offer  assignment  of  the  contract  to  the  company 
for  15,000  shares  and  a  note  for  the  ten  percent 
payment  and  for  work  done. 

The  minutes  also  refer  to  a  contract  between 
Rosseter  and  Malcolm  with  Holland  Land  Company 
for  the  purchase  of  500  acres  in  Solano  County. 
Offer  sale  of  the  contract  for  5,000  shares  and 
a  note  for  $5,000  for  the  payment  made. 

The  minutes  of  May  1  also  show  the  approval  of 
the  order  of  the  Reclamation  Board  of  April  23, 
1918,  giving  authority  to  construct  levees  in 
Yolo  Basin.  The  order  favors  tidal  levees  that 
will  not  interfere  with  flood  control.  Liberty 
Farm  Co.  to  grant  easement . 

Order  of  Reclamation  Board  on  application  of 
Holland  Land  Company  (2  S  6  0  153) 

Agreement  sale  of  Holland  Land  Company  to  Malcolm. 
316.1  acres  Yolo ;  1,117.7  acres  Solano  County. 
Purchase  price  $49,  973  (15  Agmt .  39).  NOTE:' 

Two -thirds  interest  assigned  to  Panario  and 
Sbarboro  (11  Agmt.  13). 
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June  18 

Agreement  Holland  Land  Company  with  Rosseter 
and  Malcolm;  542  acres;  §21,680  (15  Agmt.  42). 

June  18 

Deed  Holland  Land  Company  to  Malcolm  and 

Rosseter,  542  acres. 

June  19 

Release  Trustee  Holland  Land  Company;  542  acres 
to  Malcolm  and  Rosseter ;  sale  $ 21,  680 . 

July  23 

Order  of  Reclamation  Board  authorizing  Liberty 
Farm  Co.  to  do  levee  work 

August  30 

Deed  Johnson  Estate  to  Holland  Land  Company 
rvght  of  way. 

December  1 

Agreement  Liberty  Farm  Co.,  First  Party;  Malcolm, 
Sbarboro  and  Panario,  Second  Party;  J B .  Coleman 
and  H.  A.  Deckelman,  Third  Party;  Johnson  Estate, 
Fourth  Party. 

Refers  to  contract  of  First  Party  to  purchase 
2,718  acres  from  Johnson  Estate. 

Refers  to  contract  of  Second  Party  to  purchase 
1,440  acres  from  Holland  Land  Company. 

Refers  to  contract  of  Third  Party  to  purchase 

360  acres  from  S.  Sweet  Company.' 

The  contents  of  the  agreement  pertain  to  the 
reclamation  of  all  the  lands  and  their  joint 
efforts  to  reclaim  the  same. 

1919 


January  28 

OffzF  Liberty  Farms  Co .  to  purchase  assets  nf 
Liberty  Farm  Co. 

January  29 

Deed  Malcolm  and  Rosseter  to  Liberty  Farm  Co. 

542  acres 

January  30 

Tibbetts  ’  report  on  reclamation  to  Liberty 

Farm  Co . 

February  17 

Liberty  Farms  Co.  agrees  to  pay  obligations  of 
Liberty  Farm  Co. 

Liberty  Farm  Co.  assigns  contracts  to  Liberty 

Farms  Co. 
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February  25 

Resolution  Liberty  Farms  Co.  regarding  bond 
issue 

March  3 

Deed  Shannon  to  Liberty  Farms  Co.  swamp  and 
overflow  of  lands 

March  4 

Deed  Johnson  Estate  to  Liberty  Farms  Co.  swamp 
and  overflow  lands  (239  Deeds  100) 

March  7 

Deed  Malcolm  and  Rosseter  to  Liberty  Farms  Co., 
542  acres. 

May  2 

Deed  Holland  Land  Company  to  Malcolm ,  Panario 
and  Sbarboro ;  15.8  acres  (238  Deeds  437). 

May  29 

Deed  Olivia  H.  Barnard  (Hastings )  to  Shannon , 
swamp  and  overflow  lands  (238  Deeds  348). 

June  3 

Deed  Shannon  to  Liberty  Farms  Co.,  swamp  and 
overflow  lands  (238  Deeds  349). 

August  1 

Deed  Holland  Land  Company  to  Malcolm ,  Panario 
and  Sbarboro;  316.1  acres  Yolo  County;  1,111.7 
acres  Solano  County  (241  Deeds  274). 

1920 


March  3 

Agreement  Liberty  Farms  Co.,  First  Party; 
Malcolm,  Sbarboro ,  and  Panario ,  Second  Party; 
Coleman  and  Deckelman ,  Third  Party;  Johnson 
Estate,  Fourth  Party;  S.  Sweet  Company,  Fifth 
Party.  Pertains  to  reclamation  of  lands  and 
joint  efforts  therein. 

March  23 

Application  Liberty  Farms  Co.  to  Reclamation 
Board  to  construct  tidal  levee  in  the  west  bank 
of  Shag  Slough  142  acres,  11  feet  in  height; 
easement  for  floodwaters  (2  S  &  0  180). 

1921 


February  2 

Deed  Sbarboro  and  Panario  to  Malcolm;  one -sixth 
interest  in  316.1  acres  Yolo;  111.7  acres 
Solano;  15.8  acres  Solano  (249  Deeds  381). 

February  10 

Deed  Sbarboro  and  Panario  to  J.  H.  Batcher 
and  C.  W.  Jones;  one-half  interest  in  316.1 
acres  Yolo;  1,111.7  acres  Solano;  15.8  acres 
Solano  (251  Deeds  167). 
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March  20  McDaniel  surveyor  re-port  regarding  proposed 

reclamation  of  Shag  Slough 

1922 

April  29  Deed  J.  H.  Batcher  and  C.  W.  Jones  to  Malcolm ; 

630.11  acres  Solano ;  15.8  acres  Solano. 


The  Holland  Land  Company  that  sold  land  to  Liberty  Farms 
lies  to  the  east  across  from  the  present  Sacramento  Deep  Water 
Ship  Channel .  Reclamation  of  the  Holland  District  preceded  the 
reclamation  of  Liberty  Island.  The  gob  on  Liberty  was  completed 
by  1918.  Twelve  clam  shell  dredges  were  used  to  build  the  levees 
and  the  land  was  graded  by  fifty  traction  engines .  Thirty- five 
miles  of  main  levees  and  150  miles  of  canal  cost  more  than  2.5 
million  dollars . 

The  reclamation  of  Liberty  Island  was  the  last  land  to  be 
reclaimed  in  the  Delta;  in  fact3  there  is  no  other  overflow 
property  of  this  nature  available . 

Mr.  Malcolm  wrote: 

"I  started  my  operation  by  employing  four  floating  dredges 
and  commenced  building  the  levees.  When  finished,  we  had  twenty 
miles  of  them;  two  canals  20  feet  wide  and  8  feet  deep  dug  in 
the  centers  of  each  unit  for  main  drainage  purposes  running  north 
and  south.  Later  on,  after  the  tules  were  gotten  rid  of,  we  put 
in  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  lateral  ditches  four  feet  wide 
and  five  feet  deep  to  carry  the  drainage  into  the  main  canals. 

Soon  the  land  was  dried  off  so  we  could  start  cleaning  it  of  the 
tules  with  which  it  was  covered,  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high. 

They  had  to  be  rolled  and  disked  several  times  before  we  were 
able  to  plow  them  under.  In  some  instances  they  were  burned; 
but  we  soon  found  this  method  to  be  a  mistake,  as  it  burnt  the 
topsoil,  which  is  the  most  fertile  part  of  all  lands.  The  other 
method  was  slow,  tedious,  and  more  costly;  but  in  the  long  run 
it  proved  to  be  more  profitable." 

Ed  Dutra: 

"When  Liberty  was  reclaimed.  Liberty  Island  owned  its  own 
dredge,  originally  the  'Albion.'  Mr.  Malcolm  paid  $26,000  for  it 
and  used  it  for  five  or  six  years — when  it  was  dismantled  and  sold. 
It  was  customary  in  those  days  for  an  island  to  own  its  own  dredge. 
Not  anymore.  The  original  dredge  at  Liberty  was  twenty- four  feet 
wide  with  a  sixty- foot  boom  and  a  yard  bucket.  George  LaMontague 
owned  it  and  was  paid  for  it  in  Liberty  stock — he  had  been  a 
dredging  contractor. 
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"The  Delta  would  still  be  a  mosquito-filled  bog  were  it 
not  for  the  great  reclaimers.  Much  of  the  Delta  is  protected 
against  more  frequent  floods  by  the  flood-control  effectiveness 
of  the  great  dams  such  as  Shasta  and  Folsom.  But  the  overflow 
islands  in  the  Bypass  still  suffer  frequently  from  the  ravages 
of  floods.  The  story  of  Liberty  Island  is  the  story  of  flood: 
closing  the  breaks,  repairing  the  torn  levees,  draining  the 
floodwater,  and  preparing  the  land  anew  for  its  crops. 

"Mr.  Malcolm  gambled  that  he  could  beat  the  river  often 
enough  to  make  agriculture  a  profitable  enterprise.  He  had 
vision,  great  initiative,  and  a  gambler's  instincts.  When  he 
found  that  the  mainland  was  reclaimed,  he  went  into  the  Bypass 
like  the  pioneer  and  builder  he  was.  Reclaiming  land  required 
great  character,  drive,  and  courage.  Mr.  Malcolm  took  a  calcu¬ 
lated  risk;  he  didn't  think  in  small  terms.  He  was  fortunate 
to  have  the  help  and  the  understanding  of  a  wife  who,  in  her  way, 
was  as  notable  as  he." 

Mr.  Malcolm  wrote: 

"Since  the  portion  of  the  Company's  acreage  lying  outside 
the  Bypass  was  allowed  24-foot  levees,  I  divided  the  Island  into 
two  units,  #1  Bypass  and  #2  Permanent  or  'high'  Liberty.  For 
convenience  and  economy  it  was  necessary  to  connect  them,  so  we 
built  a  wooden  bridge  22  feet  wide  and  300  feet  long.  In  1949 
a  new  concrete  bridge  was  built,  replacing  the  wooden  one. 

"In  the  beginning  for  four  or  five  years,  it  was  necessary 
to  transport  by  barge  all  machinery  for  farming,  lumber  for 
building  camps,  etc.  We  found  this  water  transportation  so 
inconvenient  that  in  1924  the  Company  built  a  ferry  propelled 
by  a  gas  motor  and  held  by  cable  when  crossing  to  connect  Unit  #1 
with  what  is  known  as  the  Egbert  Tract,  where  there  is  a  good 
country  road  into  Rio  Vista.  (In  1928,  the  county  took  over  the 
ferry.)  This  gave  us  a  way  out  through  the  south  end  of  our 
Island.  A  new  ferry  was  built  and  maintained  by  Solano  County 
in  1938.  It  also  used  a  cable  to  cross  the  100-yard-wide  Lindsay 
Slough  and  carried  four  cars  or  a  10-ton  truck,  as  well  as  six 
passengers.  (It  is  still  in  use.) 

"The  24-foot  levee  on  Unit  #2  gave  us  permanent  protection 
from  all  floods  on  that  portion  of  the  Island." 

Ed  Dutra: 

"The  problem  facing  Mr.  Malcolm  in  the  mid-thirties  was 
whether  to  keep  a  tidal  levee  (eleven  feet)  and  get  paid  for 
flowage  rights  like  Holland  or  Prospect  Islands  or  to  go  another 
two  feet  in  levee  height  and  sacrifice  the  flowage  rights  indemnity." 
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Whether  he  actually  had  an  option  in  this  is  not  clear.  At 
any  rate,  Mr.  Malcolm  took  the  indemnity .  The  total  indemnity 
paid  to  the  owners  of  both  Liberty  and  Prospect  Islands  was 
$109,014.  Gen  Collins  confirms  that  Liberty  reclamation  received 
one-third,  $26,338,  in  1935  and  Rio  Farms  (on  Prospect)  received 
two-thirds,  $72,676.  The  story  of  reclamation  of  Liberty  contin¬ 
ues. 


Mr.  Malcolm  wrote: 

"At  the  south  end  of  the  main  canals  we  installed  two 
centrifugal  pumps  totaling  400  HP,  but  first  we  had  to  install 
a  power  line  on  the  Island  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  Several  years 
later  we  found  that  these  pumps  were  inadequate  and  very  costly 
to  operate  and  they  were  replaced  with  three  of  the  latest  design 
vertical  pumps  totaling  240  HP,  which  have  proved  more  efficient. 
In  the  lower  end  of  Unit  #1  we  also  installed  two  60-inch  Armco 
pipes  with  automatic  gates  which,  during  flood  stages,  help  pull 
the  water  down  so  that  the  Island  can  be  drained  in  not  longer 
than  twenty-one  days.  To  explain  the  working  of  these  gates: 
there  is  a  tide  action  caused  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  waters,  which  reacts  up  through  the  Sacramento 
River  and  sloughs.  During  floods,  when  the  land  is  covered  with 
water,  the  gates  on  the  outside  of  the  levees  automatically  open 
from  the  pressure  of  the  water  on  the  inside,  especially  during 
the  receding  tides.  When  the  tide  reacts  and  comes  back  up,  the 
gates  are  automatically  closed  from  the  pressure  of  the  water  on 
the  outside,  thereby  preventing  any  water  from  coming  into  the 
Island. " 

There  were  two  reclamation  districts  serving  Liberty  Island 
--#2093,  that  constituted  5,029  acres  of  which  515  acres  were 
waterways  and  levees  and  4,514  acres  within  the  levees,  including 
304  acres  of  roads  and  ditches.  There  were  240  miles  of  lateral 
ditches  running  into  drainage  canals.  The  net  arable  acreage  was 
4,210.  Records  of  the  second  district,  #2098,  are  not  available; 
but  it  was  obviously  of  lesser  importance  because  it  included 
"high"  Liberty,  with  farmable  acreage  of  1,719. 

The  reclamation  boards  divided  the  Island  into  three  sec¬ 
tions  of  projects  of  which  Project  #2  was  the  most  important . 
Reports  of  the  board  indicate  that  Project  #2  spent  $115,000 
in  1919  on  the  Yolo  Bypass  and  Cache  Slough  levees;  $110,000 
in  1921. 

Once  the  land  was  reclaimed ,  a  requirement  priority  was  to 
provide  roads  on  which  people  could  have  access  to  the  Island 
by  car  or  truck. 


Mr.  Malcolm  wrote: 
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"The  roads  on  the  Island  were,  of  course,  very  crude;  but 
it  wasn't  long  before  we  purchased  a  road  grader  and  we  built 
roads  high  enough  to  keep  them  dry  so  we  would  be  able  to  drive 
on  them  with  safety.  We  also  leveled  off  the  tops  of  the  levees 
and  used  them  for  roads ,  which  came  in  very  handy — especially 
during  flood  times.  In  1928  we  began  to  gravel  the  roads  on 
the  Island.  A  couple  of  years  later  we  built  a  bridge  across 
the  north  cut  onto  high  land,  thereby  providing  egress  from  our 
north  end  and  secured  a  temporary  right  of  way  to  Millar  Station 
situated  on  the  Sacramento  Northern  Railroad  (a  wholly-owned 
subsidiary  of  Western  Pacific  Railroad) .  This  method  of  travel 
was  for  summertime  only  and  for  automobiles  and  light  trucks. 

Our  produce  was  hauled  out  entirely  by  boat.  From  Millar  Station 
there  was  an  existing  county  road  to  Dixon. 

"A  few  years  later  I  learned  from  the  'Sacramento  Bee'  that 
the  United  States  government  had  allocated  fifteen  million  dollars 
to  the  California  Highway  Commission  for  secondary  highways  and 
farm-to-market  roads.  Obtaining  approval  from  the  county,  I 
applied  for  a  road  to  our  Island  from  the  nearest  railroad  ship- 
ping  point,  which  was  Millar  Station.  I  contended  that  it  was 
a  much-needed  farm-to-market  road;  and,  after  a  long  battle  with 
the  highway  department  of  California,  I  was  able  to  get  them  to 
appropriate  $75,000  to  Solano  County  for  the  building  of  the  road 
from  Millar  Station  to  Liberty  Island  and  through  the  Island  to 
the  ferry,  a  total  distance  of  thirteen  miles.  It  was  understood 
that  the  county  was  to  accept  the  road  and  maintain  it  after  it 
was  completed,  which  they  did  and  are  still  doing. 

"We  then  built  graveled  and  oiled  roads  leading  into  each 
grower's  home,  besides  our  new  labor  camp,  which  when  finished 
will  be  modern  and  large  enough  to  accommodate  up  to  1,000  people 
— which  is  sometimes  necessary  during  our  pea-picking  season." 
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Families  of  Liberty  Farms  growers  at 
the  opening  of  the  bridge,  1949 


Connecting  "high"  and  "low"  Liberty,  1949 
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IV.  AGRICULTURE  ON  LIBERTY 


The  rich  soil  of  the  Island  produced  abundant  crops.  Ther 
were  three  types  of  soil ,  of  which  Egbert  Muck  was  most  abundan 
The  northern  portion  was  Sacramento  clay  loam ,  which  also  existed 
in  the  southeast  area ,  entirely  surrounded  by  Egbert  Muck.  The 
far  southeast  portion  was  Columbia  Gitty  clay  loam.  Everything 
else  is  Egbert  Muck.  The  soil  report  below  describes  Egbert  soil 
in  detail.  The  Vanderlinden  report  dated  June  28,  1949,  from  the 
San  Joaquin  research  laboratory  of  Stockton  states: 


"Egbert  Muck  exhibits  a  further  alteration  of 
organic  material  with  a  higher  admixture  of  alluvial 
mineral  soil  than  in  other  soils.  It  is  commonly 
less  acid.  .  .  .  Egbert  soil  has  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  best  and  most  satisfactory  soils  in  your  Delta 
basin  for  a  wide  variety  of  crops.  Water  readily 
penetrates  the  soil  unless  it  has  been  allowed  to 
dry  out  completely,  and  the  soil  can  retain  large 
quantities  of  water  several  times  its  own  weight. 

It  is  relatively  firm,  fine-grain  soil  that  works 
into  an  extremely  satisfactory  seed  bed  with  less 
difficulty  than  either  more  fibrous  or  more  mineral 
soils . 


"With  a  soil  as  fertile  as  your  Egbert,  at  the 
commencement  of  cropping  operations  ever  so  many 
years  ago,  with  such  favorable  climatic  conditions 
as  you  have  on  Liberty  Island,  it  will  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  examine  into  the  conditions  that  have 
dissipated  the  original  supply  of  phosphate  as  well 
as  the  addition  of  this  and  other  fertilizer  mate¬ 
rials  that  have  been  added  from  season  to  season. 

Different  crops  growing  on  the  same  soil  must  be 
fertilized  differently — celery,  tomatoes,  potatoes, 
and  sugar  beets  all  contain  high  amounts  of  plant 
food.  They  truly  mine  the  soil.  Celery  and  sugar 
beets  use  the  most  phosphoric  acid.  Celery  is  also 
the  highest  potash-using  crop,  followed  by  alfalfa. 

Like  nitrogen,  the  phosphoric  acid  for  the  crop  for 
all  practical  purposes  comes  entirely  from  the  soil 
supply  or  from  fertilizer  additions." 

The  decision  on  what  crops  to  plant  was  made  by  Mr.  Malcolm. 

He  wrote: 


"In  reclaiming  all  the  Delta  lands,  it  was  learned  that 
potatoes  would  be  the  first  most  profitable  crop  to  plant, 
farmed  principally  by  the  Chinese.  Our  land,  being  new  and  full 
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°5  S^nt-rf0Pd'  had  many  lease  applicants.  A  Chinese  by  the  name 
or  Chin  Jack  was  our  largest  grower,  leasing  all  land  in  Unit  #2 
where  large  yields  were  grown  and  good  prices  obtained. 

Aftex:  the  first  three  years  of  growing  potatoes,  the  land 
was  suitable  to  grow  almost  any  crop.  I  figured  the  most  profit¬ 
able  crop  to  withstand  the  floods  was  asparagus,  and  so  in  1922 
we  began  to  plant.  By  1928  we  had  planted  1,500  acres.  As  it 
takes  about  three  years  before  asparagus  begins  to  produce  profit¬ 
ably  and  as  it  was  very  costly  to  plant,  I  made  arrangements  to 
get  more  funds  by  writing  a  bond  issue.  Land  bonds  were  easy  to 
1  was  able  to  get  a  six  percent,  ten-year  bond  issue  for 
$250,000,  and  four  years  later  I  found  it  necessary  to  write 
another  issue  for  $350,000,  calling  in  the  balance  of  the  bonds 
not  paid  for  from  the  previous  issue.  This  left  us  sufficient 
funds  to  successfully  operate  the  farm.  Building  and  maintaining 
levees  is  very  expensive,  particularly  in  a  new  district  where 
there  are  twenty  miles  of  levee  to  keep  up. 

.  "wh?n  the  asparagus  began  to  produce  we  contracted  with  the 
California  Packing  Corporation  at  a  very  good  price  which  proved 
profitable;  and,  together  with  large  crops  of  other  produce,  we 
were  able  to  pay  off  all  our  bonds  in  eight  years. 

"Since  I  had  been  in  the  produce  business  for  twenty-six 
years,  I  knew  from  experience  in  buying  produce  on  the  river  that 
it  wasn't  profitable  to  grow  potatoes  more  than  two  or  three  years. 
Crops  must  be  rotated,  and  one  of  the  principal  and  most  profit¬ 
able  crops  to  grow  after  potatoes  is  dried  beans,  planted  for 
several  years,  even  between  the  rows  of  asparagus,  raising  as 
many  as  forty  to  fifty  thousand  sacks  per  season.  During  this 
period,  the  price  for  beans  was  very  high;  and  we  sold  them  from 
eight  cents  to  twelve-and-a-half  cents  per  pound,  which  gave  us 
a  nice  bank  balance. 

The  life  of  asparagus  generally  averages  about  ten  years. 

Then  it  must  be  plowed  out  and  the  land  planted  to  other  crops. 

Our  asparagus  ran  about  twelve  years  and  was  farmed  by  the 
Japanese  and  Italians.  From  1930  to  1935  we  started  to  plow  out 
some  of  the  early  asparagus  plantings,  leaving  the  land  rather 
rough.  Milo  and  barley  were  considered  the  best  crops  to  plant 
and  this  was  done,  with  large  yields  obtained.  Subsequently,  we 
discovered  that  large  yields  of  any  crop  are  possible  from 
plowed-out  asparagus  fields. 

"Onions,  which  can  be  successfully  farmed  by  Japanese,  were 
grown  in  large  quantity — our  annual  yield  being  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  thousand  sacks  during  1925  to  1930.  The  year  1930 
was  disastrous,  there  being  no  market  for  onions;  and  it  didn't 
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Loading  onions  on  barge  from  levee 
circa  1927 
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even  pay  to  sack  them.  What  we  couldn't  sell  we  pastured  with 
sheep  and  plowed  the  balance  under.  After  this  experience,  we 
reduced  our  acreage  to  between  one  hundred  and  two  hundred  acres 
yearly. 

"During  our  farming  years  we  raised  many  other  crops  suc¬ 
cessfully,  such  as  spinach,  broccoli,  carrots,  celery,  garlic, 
cauliflower,  cucumbers,  and  tomatoes.  Of  these,  tomatoes  proved 
to  be  the  most  profitable.  Last  year  (1948)  the  California 
Packing  Corporation  informed  me  that  we  were  the  largest  single 
grower  in  the  United  States  with  1,500  acres.  The  early  plantings 
of  tomatoes  are  delivered  to  canneries.  We  also  plant  late  crops; 
and  after  the  frost  has  destroyed  the  eastern  crop,  our  late 
tomatoes  are  taken  to  the  packing  shed,  packed  in  thirty-pound 
lugs,  and  shipped  in  iced  cars  to  eastern  markets.  Those  late 
tomatoes  proved  to  be  one  of  our  best  assets.  We  have  found  that 
we  can  grow  better  tomatoes  than  our  competitors  and  our  shipping 
tomatoes  are  sold  at  a  premium.  Buyers  are  so  plentiful  that  we 
have  all  our  carloads  of  tomatoes  booked  in  advance.  Last  year 
we  shipped  225  cars  and  expect  to  increase  this  to  300  this  year. 

"Another  of  our  larger  crops  is  green  peas .  These  are 
shipped  east  in  twenty-five-pound  hampers  packed  with  shaved  top 
ice  in  precooled  cars.  The  peas  are  picked  by  migratory  laborers, 
furnished  by  contractors,  going  from  one  farm  to  another  picking 
peas,  fruits,  and  other  hand-picked  crops.  With  the  advent  of 
frozen  peas,  we  ship  only  twenty-five  percent  of  the  peas  we  used 
to.  In  my  opinion,  fresh  peas  are  far  superior  and  there  is  no 
comparison  between  the  two.  When  the  pea  harvest  is  completed, 
the  green  fodder  is  disked  under  for  fertilizer.  The  land  is 
then  flooded  to  disintegrate  the  fodder  and  later  another  crop 
such  as  shipping  tomatoes,  milo,  or  beans  is  planted. 

"Milo  is  profitable  for  California  farmers  to  raise  because 
not  enough  is  grown  in  the  state  to  supply  feed  for  the  poultry 
industry ,  and  it  has  to  be  brought  in  from  Texas  and  other  produc¬ 
ing  states.  In  the  early  years,  having  only  water  transportation, 
our  milo  and  other  cereal  crops  were  sacked  and  sold  delivered  on 
the  banks.  After  government  highways  were  built,  we  sold  delivered 
at  roadside. 

"In  the  early  years  we  marketed  asparagus  in  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  for  the  first  of  each  season,  then  delivered  to 
the  canneries  under  a  profitable  contract.  We  finally  became 
more  proficient  in  packing  market  asparagus  and  began  to  ship  to 
the  eastern  markets.  This  venture  proved  profitable,  and  we  have 
today  an  investment  of  $150,000  in  supplies  and  packing  shed  at 
Libfarm  Station,  which  we  purchased  from  the  Sacramento  Northern 
Railway  and  formerly  known  as  Millar  Station. 
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"When  our  packed  produce  became  very  much  in  demand,  and 
realizing  that  it  is  always  wise  to  advertise,  I  had  an  artist 
draw  the  'Spotlight'  brand  label,  which  we  later  had  copyrighted. 
This  label  is  used  on  all  our  produce  which  goes  through  the 
packing  shed  namely,  asparagus,  broccoli,  green  peas,  cauli¬ 
flower,  onions,  and  tomatoes] 

"As  it  was  always  my  desire  to  sell  produce  on  the  farm  if 
possible,  I  decided  to  build  storage  on  our  Island.  In  1946,  we 
built  eight  modern  galvanized  storage  bins  with  200-ton  capacity 
each  and  elevators  attached.  Grain  is  hauled  in  bulk  and  dumped 
into  the  chute  where  the  elevators  carry  it  into  the  tanks, 
making  it  very  convenient  for  our  tenant  farmers.  We  also  built 
an  automatic  sixty-foot  scale  that  will  take  any  large  truck  or 
trailer.  We  are  licensed  by  the  state  of  California  as  public 
weighers.  Crops  weighed  out  over  these  scales  are  sold  f.o.b. 
truck  and  our  weights  accepted.  Last  year  (1948)  we  sold  between 
forty  and  fifty  thousand  tons  of  produce  which  were  weighed  out 
over  these  scales.  We  had  fifteen  thousand  tons  of  tomatoes 
alone . 

"It  is  my  intention  to  increase  the  varieties  of  vegetable 
crops  so  that  we  will  be  able  to  make  mixed  cars,  since  some 
Midwestern  cities  do  not  have  the  selling  capacity  to  take 
straight  carloads.  I  am  always  looking  for  new  crops  to  exper¬ 
iment  with  but  never  grow  large  acreages  of  any  crop  until  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  can  be  grown  successfully." 

Mi's.  Esther  Malcolm: 

"Liberty  Farms  leased  a  large  packing  shed  known  as  Libfarm 
Station  on  the  Sacramento  Northern  Railway,  eight  miles  from  the 
Island,  where  asparagus,  green  peas,  and  tomatoes  were  packed  and 
shipped  to  eastern  markets.  Palmer  Mendelson  and  Edward  Zeller 
had  formed  a  new  brokerage  firm,  and  Mr.  Malcolm  employed  them  to 
distribute  Liberty  Farms  produce  all  over  the  United  States.  The 
relationship  deepened  over  the  years  into  a  warm  personal  rela¬ 
tionship.  " 

Obtaining  farm  labor  for  his  growers  was  Mr.  Malcolm's 
responsibility .  When  World  War  II  caused  an  acute  shortage  of 
labor j  his  recruiting  inventiveness  was  tested  in  both  securing 
farm  workers  and  new  growers.  He  wrote: 

"The  growers'  homes  were  all  equipped  with  modern  conven¬ 
iences  and  supplied  with  water  from  a  deep  well  averaging  350  feet 
and  used  for  domestic  purposes.  Also,  automatic  pressure  pumps 
and  electric  power. 

"As  the  growers'  children  grew  up,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
a  school;  so  I  had  one  built  and  furnished  a  teacher.  Soon  there 
were  sufficient  children  to  get  the  county  interested  in  furnishing 
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"Spotlight”  brand  label 
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us  with  a  teacher;  and  by  1929,  the  original  schoolhouse  was  too 
small.  A  district  was  formed  and  a  new  school  was  built  at  a 
cost  of  $15,000.  Our  school  population  increased,  and  we  had  as 
many  as  . sixty-five  pupils. 

"Miss  Josephine  Baldetti  served  as  teacher  for  many  years 
and  was  loved  by  all  students,  parents,  and  growers.  This  school 
was  a  modern  one  and  accredited  to  be  the  finest  rural  elementary 
school  in  California.  However,  in  later  years,  most  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  of  high  school  age  and  the  Island  school  was  discontinued. 

"The  younger  children  were  then  taken  to  the  Liberty  Island 
ferry,  a  distance  of  about  five  miles,  where  a  bus  picked  them  up 
and  drove  them  to  the  Rio  Vista  school.  The  district  trustees 
wanted  to  dispose  of  the  schoolhouse  building,  so  the  Company 
purchased  it  and  converted  it  into  a  large  bunkhouse  for  one  of 
the  growers  who  farmed  nearly  two  thousand  acres  and  needed  more 
room.  Since  the  war,  our  school  population  has  again  been  increas- 
ing ,  so  the  original  schoolhouse  was  reopened.  Many  of  the  growers' 
children  are  of  marriageable  age;  several  are  already  married  and 
raising  children.  So  the  county  will  soon  have  to  build  a  large 
school. " 

Mrs.  Esther  Malcolm: 

"A  family  atmosphere  existed,  springing  from  diverse  nation¬ 
alities  living  side  by  side,  sharing  experiences. 

"In  the  decree  of  June,  1935,  we  were  allowed  a  little  more 
height  on  the  levee  overlooking  Prospect  Slough;  and  here  we  built 
our  home,  dining  area,  office,  and  bunkhouse,  and,  eventually  the 
guesthouse.  Naturally,  Mr.  Malcolm  had  his  greyhound  kennels.  All 
these  buildings  were  clapboard,  painted  white.  Our  main  dwelling 
had  a  living  room,  two  bedrooms,  and  two  bathrooms.  There  was  a 
nice  porch  overlooking  Prospect  Slough  and  a  lovely  patio.  In  the 
large  dining  area  building  was  a  long  table  for  the  help  and  a 
shorter  table  for  the  family.  We  employed  a  cook  who  prepared  the 
meals  for  the  family  and  help,  and  all  shared  the  same  food.  It 
was  prepared  in  the  cookhouse  at  the  rear  of  the  dining  area. 

Meals  were  served  at  six  in  the  morning  for  breakfast,  at  noon  for 
lunch,  and  dinner  at  six  in  the  evening.  If  you  wanted  any  food, 
you  had  to  be  on  time  for  meals . " 

In  1951 ,  the  Island  had  a  permanent  population  of  300  that- 
expanded  to  more  than  1,500  in  harvest  season.  Island  mail  deli¬ 
very  was  needed j  so,  in  1951,  Mr.  Malcolm  requested  such  service. 

His  letter  to  the  Dixon  postmaster  is  reproduced  on  the  following 
page. 
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The  approach  to  the  ferry  crossing  over  Cache  Slough  that 
connects  Liberty  Island  with  Rio  Vista,  California 


Liberty  Island  Ferry 


April  16,  1951 
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Mr.  Kilkenny,  Postmaster 

Dixon 

California 

Dear  Sir: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  last  federal  census  showed  that 
approximately  three  hundred  persons  reside  on  Liberty  Island  per¬ 
manently,  we  are  hereby  making  application  for  mail  delivery  to 
the  Island. 

Liberty  Farms  Co.  comprises  approximately  five  thousand  acres 
of  highly  cultivated  land.  A  large  percentage  of  this  acreage  is 
farmed  by  growers  on  a  share  basis.  These  growers  have  their  homes 
here  and  maintain  "camps"  for  the  accommodation  of  their  labor.  We 
also  maintain  a  labor  camp  with  approximately  one  hundred  permanent 
residents,  and  during  the  harvest  season  all  the  camps  have  their 
population  augmented  by  as  much  as  one  thousand  extra  persons. 

This  population  lives  in  the  various  growers '  camps  and  our  labor 
camp  in  houses  provided  by  the  Company;  and  many  of  them  remain  for 
the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  as  they  begin  early  in  the  year 
with  the  pea  and  asparagus  crops,  then  work  at  thinning  sugar  beets 
and  other  crops,  and  right  through  the  harvest  of  the  various  crops 
which  doesn't  end  until  November  or  December,  depending  on  the  sea¬ 
son.  We  harvest  each  year  approximately  one  thousand  acres  of 
tomatoes,  which  requires  approximately  four  hundred  men. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Struve  camp  on  the  Dr.  Miller 
acreage,  adjoining  the  land  of  Liberty  Farms,  has  a  permanent  pop¬ 
ulation  as  well  as  a  Mexican  labor  contractor's  camp,  which  employs 
approximately  fifty  persons  for  a  great  part  of  the  year. 

At  the  present  time  our  truck  makes  a  daily  trip  to  Dixon  to 
pick  up  the  mail.  Owing  to  our  extensive  operations,  the  office 
mail  for  here  is  heavy;  and  our  truck  also  brings  in  the  mail  for 
Robert  K.  Malcolm's  residence  and  camp  and  our  various  growers  and 
their  camps. 

We  trust  you  will  pass  on  our  request  to  the  proper  authori¬ 
ties  and  that  they  will  give  the  matter  their  earnest  consideration. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  K.  Malcolm 

President,  Liberty  Farms  Co. 

The  request  for  a  post  office  was  granted;  and.  so,  with  due 
ceremony  on  March  1 ,  1952,  the  new  Liberty  Farms  Post  Office  was 
dedicated.  The  occasion  was  bitter-sweet ,  coming  shortly  after 
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Mr.  Malcolm's  death.  His  wife  acted  ably  as  mistress  of  cere¬ 
monies;  Father  Phelan,  -pastor  of  St.  Peter's  Church  in  Dixon 
offered  the  invocation;  Mayor  Arthur  Weaver  of  Davis,  whose  wife 
Eva  was  Mr.  Malcolm's  niece,  gave  the  main  address;  and  Mrs. 

Kennedy  was  sworn  in  as  postmistress .  Mayor  Weaver  recapitulated 
the  history  of  Liberty  Farms  and  added  the  following . 

"The  permanent  population  of  the  Island — tenants,  employees, 
and  their  families  was  about  three  hundred  at  the  last  census. 

Since  then  it  has  increased.  This  number  is  greatly  increased 
during  the  busy  summer  and  fall  harvest.  As  many  as  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  have  been  employed  during  harvest. 

"This  labor  camp  was  started  in  1949,  comprising  well-built 
houses,  equipped  with  modern  utilities.  It  is  still  in  the  process 
of  expansion.  It  is  built  to  accommodate  employees,  both  permanent 
and  migratory.  When  it  is  completed,  it  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  equipped  farm  labor  camps  in  California. 

"With  its  electric  power,  butane  gas,  repair  shops,  messhalls, 
and  other  conveniences,  the  Island  is  very  largely  self-sufficient; 
as  its  staff  of  mechanics,  electricians,  plumbers,  carpenters,  etc., 
handle  all  routine  repair  and  maintenance  work. 

"Mr.  W.  T.  Jarrett  (Mrs.  Malcolm's  brother)  is  superintendent 
and  manager  of  the  Island;  and,  under  his  supervision,  the  most 
modern  farming  methods  are  used. 

"At  one  time  the  Island  had  a  school,  but  now  children  are 
transported  to  the  Dixon  school  by  bus. 

"The  development  and  growth  of  Liberty  Island  has  been  greatly 
helped  by  the  cooperation  of  friends  and  neighbors  (we  like  to 
refer  to  Dixon  and  Rio  Vista  as  neighbors)  and  all  those  in  offi¬ 
cial  capacity  who  have  given  time  and  assistance.  To  friends  who 
have  aided  and  contributed  in  helping  to  hurdle  the  many  barriers 
and  obstacles.  Liberty  Farms  Co.  extends  great  appreciation  and 
thanks . 

"In  closing,  I  want  to  say  Liberty  Island  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  agricultural  projects  in  Northern  California.  The 
reclamation  and  subsequent  development  of  the  Island  was  obviously 
a  gigantic  task,  requiring  all  the  pioneer  qualities  of  courage, 
foresight,  perseverence ,  and  energy--which  qualities  both  Mr. 

Malcolm  and  Mr.  Coleman  possessed — as  well  as  vision  for  further 
development.  The  realization  of  this  post  office  was  such  a 
vision;  and,  in  dedicating  it  today,  I  think  it  would  be  fitting 
that  we  do  so  in  memory  of  these  men." 

Palmer  Mendelson  wrote: 
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Dedication  of  Liberty  Farms  Post  Office 
March  1,  1952 

From  left  to  right:  Dr.  Arthur  Weaver,  Mayor  of  Davis;  Mr.  George 
Rolph,  Sacramento  Post  Office  Inspector;  Father  Phelan,  giving  the 
invocation;  Dianne  Romani,  leaning  on  rail;  Cathy  Lewis,  granddaugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Malcolms;  Mrs.  Malcolm. 
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due  ceremonY  March  1,  1952,  saw  the  dedication  of  the 
new  post  office  at  Liberty  Farms,  and  we  can't  let  the  occasion 
pass  without  paying  our  own  tribute  to  this  realization  of  an 
ambition  of  many  years  standing. 


Liberty  Farms  was  founded  by  Robert  K.  Malcolm  in  1917. 
lit  consists  today  of  better  than  six  thousand  acres  wrestled  out 
of  the  Sacramento  Delta  land;  so  that,  in  1952,  it  is  one  of  the 
great  contributors  to  America's  food  supply.  It  is  a  source  of 

t0  US,  that'  since  our  own  organizing,  we  have  marketed  all 
of  the  products  in  our  line  from  Liberty. 


Today  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  great  agricultural  empire; 
and  while  R.  K.  passed  to  his  reward  in  1951,  Mrs.  Malcolm,  with 
he  help  of  an  efficient  staff,  has  taken  over  in  beautiful  fash- 

1°IUK-,And  °ne  °f  the  lifelong  ambitions  of  Mr.  Malcolm  was  the 
establishment  of  a  government  post  office  on  the  Island.  So  the 
ambition  has  come  to  pass,  and  we  congratulate  the  Liberty  Farms 
Co.  on  being  able  to  send  us  mail  from  now  on  from  -  -  - 


Liberty  Farms,  California 
-  -  -  and  that's  the  story  From  The  Ground  Up. 


MENDELSON-ZELLER  CO. 
Palmer  C.  Mendelson" 


Mrs.  Esther  Malcolm: 

Up  to  the  time  that  Mr.  Malcolm  died,  we  farmed  with  growers 
who  were  tenants.  So  many  acres  were  assigned  to  each,  on  a  lease 
agreement.  One  of  our  growers,  a  very  fine  Italian  who  had  come 
here  directly  from  Italy,  was  Frank  Giannoni.  After  the  harvest, 
he  and  Mr.  Malcolm  would  sit  down  together  and  discuss  what  crops 
would  grow  the  next  year  and  the  percentage  he  would  receive  from 
each  crop  was  quoted.  Then  he  and  Mr.  Malcolm  would  shake  hands 
and  that  was  the  'signing'  of  the  agreement.  in  a  number  of  cases, 
the  grown  children  of  former  growers  became  growers  on  the  Island. 
This  to  me  is  a  wonderful  symbol  of  the  honor  and  integrity  that 
existed  between  all  of  us." 

Gen  Collins : 

"The  Filipinos  were  the  first  labor  on  the  farm  to  harvest 
asparagus.  They  excelled  at  this  work.  They  pooled  their  money, 
even  shared  one  automobile.  Several  wanted  to  become  growers; 
and  Peter  Aspiras  and  his  partner  were  selected  by  Mr.  Malcolm, 
who  financed  their  first  farming  efforts." 
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Mary  Malcolm  Pletka: 

4-  World  War  I:c»  Pete  Aspiras  came  to  my  father 

and  told  him  he  wanted  to  marry  a  woman  from  the  Philippines 
whom  he  had  never  met.  Peter  himself  had  been  in  this  country 
or  many  years.  He  had  her  picture  and  this  custom  coined  the 
expression  'picture  brides.'  (This  was  not  the  same  as  those 
from  China  or  Japan.)  So  my  father  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
ngelina  here,  and  she  became  Pete's  wife  and  was  immediately 
welcomed  by  everyone. 

After  ^he  Japanese  were  released  from  the  concentration  camps, 
the  Shigaki  family  returned  to  us.  Our  family  had  had  a  close 
relationship  with  them,  had  purchased  their  car  when  they  had  to 
leave,  and  we  felt  very  sad  when  they  were  taken  from  the  Island. 

My  father,  who  was  a  father  figure  to  them  too,  tried  to  help  He 
was  fifteen  years  older  than  'Papa'  Shigaki,  and  he  tried  to  keep 
them  on  the  ranch  both  because  he  needed  them  and  because  he  was 
their  good  friend.  I  never  held  any  feelings  against  any  of  the 
Japanese  because  I  knew  them.  But  I  understood  why  they  had  to  go 
--because  it  was  war.  They,  too,  understood  this.  All  of  us 
lived  on  a  lower  standard  in  those  days;  and  they  owned  little 
furniture  while  we  owned  most  of  the  farm  equipment,  so  they  left 
little  property  behind." 

Gen  Collins : 

. ^  began  that  Saturday  morning  when  I  had  a  phone  call  from 
my  friend  who  was  working  for  Liberty  Farms  Co.  in  their  San 
Francisco  office  on  the  twenty-second  floor  of  the  Russ  Building. 

She  had  recommended  me  for  her  position  as  she  was  going  to  Los 
Angeles,  and  now  Mr.  Malcolm  had  arrived  from  the  ranch  and  I  was 
to  come  at  once  for  the  interview.  It  was  quite  brief  and  then 
he  said:  'All  right,  you  start  Monday.'  There  was  the  small 
matter  of  quitting  the  job  I  had;  however,  here  was  opportunity 
banging  at  my  door  and  I  had  to  open  it.  I  said:  'I  will  be  here 
Tuesday.'  So  on  October  3,  1939,  at  age  thirty-seven,  I  entered 
upon  a  new  venture,  never  dreaming  the  challenges,  demands,  and 
rewarding  work  that  lay  ahead. 

"I  was  then  a  first-class  secretary  with  a  kind  of  jack-of- 
ad-*--trades  experience  including  a  smattering  of  bookkeeping.  With 
a  ten-day  instruction  by  my  friend  who  then  departed  for  L^  A. , 

I  was  left  in  the  middle  of  a  harvest  season  of  nearly  five  thou¬ 
sand  acres  of  field  crops  and  a  new  crop  of  names  with  which  to 
familiarize  myself,  none  of  which  seemed  to  be  pronounced  the  way 
they  were  spelled.  A  good  deal  I  learned  'monkey-fashion'  going 
back  to  see  how  things  were  done  before — and  losing  about  twenty 
pounds  that  first  year. 

"It  was  two  years  before  I  set  foot  on  Liberty,  but  I  quickly 
learned  about  floods  on  the  Island,  one  having  occurred  in  March 
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of  the  year  I  was  hired,  followed  by  two  more  the  following 
years — 1940  and  1941.  What  concerned  me  was  why  I  had  gone  to 
work  for  a  company  that  was  in  the  red  due  to  these  frequent 
floods.  However,  that  changed  with  the  advent  of  the  war  years. 

We  had  a  high  wartime  priority  for  gas  with  enough  for  our  needs 
and  for  our  other  farming  operations  too.  Just  when  farm  help 
began  to  thin  out,  the  bracero  program  came  into  existence, 
requiring  my  going  to  the  ranch  weekends  to  assist  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  multi-copy  payrolls  (three  Mexican-Spanish  names  to  each  man 
and  an  I.  D.  number).  But  it  was  the  braceros  who  solved  the 
labor  shortage.  Our  labor  contractors  were  Bob  Varella  and  Cleo 
Mayoral,  and  they  worked  out  of  Hermosillo,  Mexico. 

"Back  now  to  that  first  year.  ...  I  had  soon  discovered 
that  I  was  working  for  two  remarkable  gentlemen.  Neither  knew 
much  about  the  detail  of  the  office.  Having  recently  played  the 
major  role  in  founding  Ducks  Unlimited,  John  Beardsley  Coleman  was 
now  devoting  most  of  his  time  to  that  organization.  Robert  Kennedy 
Malcolm,  a  truly  amazing  person,  was  completely  involved  in  the 
farm  operation.  He  was  a  go-getter.  He  was  a  very  young  man¬ 
age  seventy-two.  He  thought  young,  and  everything  had  to  get  done 
now!  On  Thursdays  he  would  arrive  from  the  ranch,  and  all  my 
regular  work  was  set  aside  to  take  care  of  whatever  he  had  on  his 
agenda.  After  meetings,  appointments,  and  luncheons,  he  returned 
to  the  ranch  Friday. 

>• 

"Being  very  civic-minded,  he  was  always  writing  Senators  and 
Congressmen,  and  he  wrote  to  all  his  many  relatives  in  Scotland, 
keeping  in  close  touch  and  looking  out  for  all,  encouraging  the 
young  people  to  go  on  with  their  education.  There  were  the  letters 
of  sympathy  when  he  would  tell  me  to  'put  something  of  the  celestial 
in  there,  Gen.'  While  he  was  dictating,  he'd  slit  envelopes,  which 
we  used  for  scrap  paper,  and  then  he  would  say:  'Now  get  those 

out  right  away,'  and  opening  the  newspaper  or  magazine  or  whatever, 
he  would  proceed  to  read  it  out  loud  to  me  while  I  transcribed  my 
voluminous  notes.  That  was  how  I  learned  to  do  four  things  at 
once — read,  type,  listen,  and  remember. 

"I  also  learned  how  to  be  clairvoyant  from  a  distance  of 
eighty  miles.  In  the  midst  of  a  discussion  at  the  ranch  office, 
he  would  pick  up  the  phone  to  'ask  Gen'  and  me — in  the  middle  of 
the  books  and  figures — would  answer  the  ring  and  have  to  guess 
what  they'd  been  talking  about  (seldom  was  I  given  a  clue).  I'd 
think  fast  to  come  up  with  the  answers  to  a  string  of  pertinent 
questions.  It  took  quick  guessing  and  remembering! 

"Then  there  was  the  time  he  was  detained  and  couldn't  get 
down  to  the  city,  so  he  phoned  me  to  attend  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
meeting  in  his  stead  and  take  notes  as  they  were  to  discuss  an 
important  matter  and  he  wanted  to  learn  the  outcome.  I  went,  and 
walked  into  a  room  with  sixty  men  around  a  long  table — all  staring 
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at  me  in  questioning  astonishment.  I  introduced  myself  and  stated 
the  reason  for  my  presence  and  sat  down  with  my  book  and  pencil. 
(The  conference  was  dampened  and  the  language  obviously  cleaned 
up  as  they  proceeded  with  the  meeting — the  chairman  kept  making  a 
point  every  time  he  said  'gentlemen  and  lady . 1 )  On  the  other 
hand,  at  any  hour  at  work  or  at  home,  a  call  might  come  through 
to  pick  up  vitamins  or  a  special  prescription  and  posthaste  it 
to  the  ranch  for  an  ailing  dog.  The  arrival  of  a  new  litter  meant 
thinking  up  new  names  for  the  pups — all  beginning  with  "m.  M."  Of 
course,  there  were  lots  of  letters  about  dogs  and  rabbits  and 
coursing . 

"Actually,  the  secretarial  part  of  my  position  was  a  breeze, 
but  I  had  not  had  much  experience  in  mathematics,  percentages  and 
such,  and  the  volume  of  accounting  presented  a  pretty  formidable 
task.  All  monies  had  to  be  redistributed  on  account  sales  to  the 
growers,  with  different  percentages  on  various  crops.  This 
entailed  much  detail,  paperwork,  figuring,  typing,  and  bookkeeping 
By  the  end  of  the  full  cycle  of  crops,  though,  I  became  a  farmer 
at  heart;  and  for  all  those  future  years,  I  loved  the  work. 
Incidentally,  separate  accounting  of  crops  grown  on  Liberty  during 
my  thirty  years  presents  an  interesting  alphabetical  line-up. 
Asparagus  (always  'grass'  to  us) — there  was  green  grass,  white 
grass,  shipping  grass,  and  cannery  grass.  Loose,  bunch,  tips. 
Nursery  grass,  new  grass,  old  grass.  The  first  spring  the  bill 
came  ..through  for  grass  seed  I  thought  it  was  for  a  lawn  around  the 
headquarters  building  and  charged  it  accordingly!  Then  beans — 
bell,  horse,  pink,  white,  red,  pintos,  cranberry,  and  baby  limas. 
We  raised  alfalfa,  barley,  broccoli,  carrots,  cauliflower,  cucum¬ 
bers,  milo,  onions,  peas,  safflower,  squash,  tons  and  tons  of 
sugar  beets  and  tons  and  tons  and  tons  of  tomatoes,  both  shipping 
and  cannery.  Not  to  forget  the  vetch  and  wheat  and  zucchini.  All 
these  were  variously  handled  and  it  went  the  gamut  as  to  the  char¬ 
ges  on  an  account  sale. 

"They  were  rained  on,  sprayed,  treated,  threshed,  picked, 
cleaned,  packed  bunch  or  loose,  crated,  boxed,  delivered  sacked 
or  in  bulk — but,  if  bulk,  it  was  charged  as  if  sacked  because  that 
was  the  way  the  lease  read.  No  such  thing  as  a  run-of-the-mill 
contract  in  the  farming  business.  You  might  say,  nothing  is  ever 
cut  and  dried!  Each  agreement  had  to  have  a  sub-something-or- 
other  with  specifics  spelling  out  the  extraordinary  circumstances, 
conditions,  etcetera,  etcetera,  etcetera. 

"A  few  excerpts  from  Christmas  letters  written  during  those 
earlier  years.  In  1947  I  had  had  an  operation  and  was  away  from 
the  office  for  a  brief  time.  I  wrote: 

'Had  a  temporary  gal  at  the  office  to  handle  the 
last  of  the  "grass"  (asparagus  to  you) ,  but  was  back 
on  the  job  in  time  for  the  green  peas.  Before  I 
could  catch  my  breath  from  that  and  the  barley  we 
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we  were  harvesting  tomatoes  and  I  tore  my  hair  through 
the  biggest  season  we  ever  had — over  ten  thousand  tons 
Liberty.  We  are  winding  up  the  milo  and  beans 
now,  in  a  couple  of  weeks  comes  the  broccoli  and 
before  that's  finished,  we'll  be  back  to  the  "grass." 
Farming  is  such  .fun.  ' 

"In  1948  I  wrote: 

'From  the  middle  of  September  until  December  I 
was  at  the  office  until  well  after  seven,  so  by  the 
time  I  had  my  dinner  you  could  hardly  call  it  an  even¬ 
ing.  The  tomato  crop,  over  thirty-two  million  pounds!' 

"In  1949: 

'October  third  was  my  tenth  anniversary  with 
Liberty  Farms,  and  I  have  invited  the  Malcolms  (my 
boss,  his  wife  and  sister)  to  dinner  next  Wednesday. 
After  ten  years,  it's  about  time.  I  will  let  you  know 
in  my  next  year's  letter  whether  I  am  still  with 
Liberty — or  at  liberty.' 

"In  1950: 

'Twas  a  good  year  farmingwise  in  spite  of  the  heat 
wave  that  ruined  the  peas,  the  preseasonal  October 
storm  that  ended  the  cannery  tomato  deal  too  abruptly, 
and  a  bad  market  for  onions.  Also,  considerable  sugar 
beets  are  lying  six  feet  under  in  a  watery  grave.  Up 
at  Liberty  they  are  fording  our  flooded  Bypass  in  a 
fishing  boat. ' 

"1951: 

'A  deep  note  of  sadness  when  word  came  to  me 
during  vacation  in  New  York  of  the  death  of  our 
secretary- treasurer ,  John  Coleman;  better  known  as 
the  granddaddy  of  Ducks  Unlimited.  At  eighty-three 
he  went  quietly  to  sleep  while  on  a  fishing  trip  at 
his  favorite  haunt  in  Shasta  County.  A  fine  and  true 
friend  always,  and  I  feel  his  loss  keenly.  But  the 
Grim  Reaper  was  to  return  all  too  soon. 

'In  March  our  beloved  president  had  entered  the 
hospital.  The  diagnosis  was  leukemia.  But  by  April 
he  was  up  at  Liberty  directing  our  farm  operation  again. 
In  mid-August  Bob  Malcolm  entered  the  hospital  for  the 
last  time.  He  too  was  eighty-three,  but  in  years  only. 
His  indomitable  spirit  was  a  challenge  to  many  half  of 
his  years,  and  he  fought  the  good  fight  to  the  very 
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end.  Words  are  futile  to  express  the  deep  sorrow  I 
feel  in  losing  this  good  and  kind  friend.  He  could 
not  be  outdone  in  thoughtfulness  and  generosity, 
and  behind  him  he  leaves  a  rich  heritage  as  all 
those  who  knew  and  loved  him  fully  realize.  Gifted 
with  unusual  vision  and  foresight,  he  planned  well 
for  the  day  when'  he  would  no  longer  be  with  us,  and 
we  who  are  left  have  taken  up  the  torch  to  carry  on 
the  work  that  was  so  dear  to  his  heart. ' 

"1962: 

'Liberty  Farms  has  progressed  in  the  last  eleven 
years  since  I  reported  the  death  of  our  president  in 
1951.  Bob  Malcolm  would  be  proud,  I  think,  and 
doubtless  a  bit  surprised.  For  awhile  it  was 
obviously  disconcerting  for  our  attorneys  and  bankers 
to  have  to  deal  with  women,  but  Mrs.  Malcolm  and  I 
have  smiled  with  a  certain  smugness  as  they  were 
gradually  won  over,  and  even  expressed  openly  their 
admiration  of  a  job  being  well  done.  Of  course, 
there  was  an  excellent  foundation  on  which  to  build; 
and  though  at  first  it  seemed  we  had  inherited 
nothing  but  problems,  as  each  was  met  and  eventually 
solved,  experience  taught  us  how  to  cope  with  new 
ones.  This  March  we  had  asked  for  additional  space; 
and  by  October  they  succeeded  in  relegating  our  ven¬ 
erable  neighbor's  relics  to  the  floor ''below,  and  we 
conveniently  acquired  #1007  next  to  us.  Mr.  George  E. 

Gamble  of  Proctor  &  Gamble  had  occupied  it  since  the 
building  went  up  in  the  1880 's  (survival  of  earth¬ 
quake  and  fire) ,  so  I  missed  some  rare  pictures  by  not 
photographing  his  antiques — roll-top  desk,  wood  files, 
and  ancient  safe.  We  are  in  the  process  of  moderniz¬ 
ing  to  conform  to  our  office,  which  we  recently  had 
redecorated  by  talented  Jane  Wray  (the  woman's  touch!). 
Handsome  Swedish  wool  drapes  in  muted  blue,  green,  vio¬ 
let,  and  copper  stripes  cover  the  church-window  wall 
in  dramatic  effect  (sixteen-foot  ceilings).  Turquoise 
wall-to-wall  carpeting,  modern  desks,  Danish  chairs 
cushioned  in  blending  fabric,  white  walls  and  files, 
and  a  painting  of  a  Scottish  loch  that  everyone 
admires. ' 

No  later  letter  has  been  written.  On  that  day  in  March 
1951  when,  from  his  hospital  bed.  Bob  Malcolm  said  he  would  like 
to  put  his  wife  in  the  driver's  seat  because  he  knew  she  would 
put  forth  every  effort  toward  the  success  of  the  Company  in  an 
intelligent  and  constructive  manner,  we  directors  knew  he  spoke 
with  his  usual  keen  foresight  and  wisdom.  When  she  lost  her 
husband  six  months  later,  Mrs.  Malcolm  assumed  his  weekly  routine. 
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commuting  from  the  ranch  to  San  Francisco.  There  was  for  us 
from  the  beginning  genuine  mutual  respect  for  one  another  in 
the  unique  circumstance  of  our  being,  without  fully  realizing 
it,  career  women  in  positions  usually  held  by  men.  Women's 
Lib  and  ERA  were  yet  to  come.  During  the  years  of  my  frequent 
trips  to  the  ranch  for  Reclamation  District  meetings,  the  bra¬ 
cer0  payroll,  and  the  interminable  negotiation  of  the  Deep  Water 
Ship  Channel,  we  had  become  friends,  but  business  allowed  little 
time  for  just  visiting.  Now  it  became  a  matter  of  sharing  the 
burden  of  responsibilities,  decisions,  and  new  ventures  that 
nurtured  an  ever  increasing  and  deepening  friendship. 

"The  hand  of  God  is  not  always  evident.  In  October  1939, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  envision  the  role  Liberty  Farms 
would  play  in  my  life  during  the  years  ahead.  In  retrospect, 
the  magnitude  of  it  engulfs  me  in  a  wave  of  gratitude  beyond 
expression.  For  the  truth  is  that  Liberty  provided  a  rare  envi¬ 
ronment  in  which  to  work  and  learn  and  supplied  the  eventual 
challenges  that  called  upon  whatever  God-given  capabilities  one 
possessed.  Best  of  all,  it  was  being  an  integral  part  of  an 
enterprise  of  people  of  high  purpose,  deep  integrity,  and  honest 
endeavor;  the  interweaving  of  the  threads  of  life  with  so  many; 
the  sharing  of  sorrow  in  time  of  tragedy;  rejoicing  on  the  joy¬ 
ous  occasions;  and  always  the  stimulating  and  rewarding  work  at 
hand. 


"Back  in  1959  I  wrote  that  if  ever  there  should  come  a  time 
when  the  story  of  Liberty  Island  would  be  written,  it  would  con¬ 
tain  not  just  an  account  of  the  growth  and  development  of  a 
business,  but  a  portrayal  of  the  fine  and  wonderful  people  who 
put  a  heart  into  a  cold  corporation.  Truly  thankful  for  the 
many  blessings  of  those  years,  for  the  work,  the  sharing,  and 
for  friendship  and  love  that  were  a  part  of  it  all,  it  is  indeed 
good  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  life  of  Liberty  Farms." 

Vatmev  C.  Mendelson : 

"There  is  no  argument  that  Bob  Malcolm  was  strong,  hard¬ 
bitten,  and  aggressive  in  a  business  sense,  and  yet  down  deep 
there  certainly  was  a  sentimental  streak  which  would  surface 
under  unusual  circumstances.  His  turning  over  the  enormous 
quantity  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  to  two  very  young  men 
could  not  be  termed  other  than  that  his  innermost  feelings  were 
towards  giving  them  a  chance  to  be  successful. 

"One  must  remember  that  when  Palmer  Mendelson  was 
vice-president  and  sales  manager  of  A.  Levy  and  J.  Zentner 
Company  and  had  full  control  of  the  selling  of  the  products 
of  Liberty  Island,  he  was  backed  by  almost  unlimited  funds,  and 
certainly  a  reputation  for  great  things  in  a  selling  way.  After 
Ed  Zeller  and  I  left  Levy-Zentner ,  we  scheduled  a  meeting  with 
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Bob  Malcolm  in  his  office  on  Montgomery  Street;  and,  although 
Ed  and  I  psyched  ourselves  up,  we  were  just  plain  scared  stiff. 

The  acquisition  of  this  deal  was  of  unbelievable  importance. 

Bob  listened  to  everything  we  had  to  say;  and,  for  fear 
that  we  would  forget  something  in  trying  to  convince  him  of  our 
ability,  we  hardly  gave  him  a  chance  to  say  anything.  Finally, 
when  it  looked  as  though  we  were  going  to  repeat  ourselves  for 
the  second  or  third  time,  he  asked  a  very  simple  question,  'What 
are  you  going  to  charge  me  to  sell  all  these  asparagus,  peas,  and 
tomatoes?'  Putting  on  a  very  brave  front,  'Mr.  Malcolm,  we  will 
charge  you  the  same  as  Levy-Zentner ,  seven-and-one-half  percent. 

I  am  sure  that  you  would  not  want  us  to  be  cut-rate  about  it.' 

His  reply  was,  'I  would  not  be  so  sure  about  that,  but  how  much 
do  you  boys  want  to  make  out  of  this  deal?'  With  a  bravado  which 
I  did  not  feel,  I  replied,  'We  feel  to  do  the  best  job  possible 
that  it  would  require  that  commission. '  To  this  day  I  wonder  how 
I  could  possibly  justify  that  answer,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  dramatics  of  the  moment  required  that  we  bravely  refuse  to 
cut  prices  in  order  to  get  the  deal.  He  thought  a  long  while  and 
then  shocked  us  by  this  statement,  'I'll  let  you  know. '  To  the 
credit  of  the  two  of  us ,  we  thanked  him  and  walked  out  without 
indicating  any  cheaper  rate  and  without  indicating  why  our  indi¬ 
vidual  hearts  were  in  our  individual  throats. 

"We  all  know  the  answer.  He  called  us  back  to  his  office 
about  a  week  later  and  said,  'The  deal  is  yours. '  We  had  agreed 
that  once  he  had  given  us  the  deal  we  would  then  voluntarily 
indicate  a  maximum  charge  of  $140  per  car.  This  really  impressed 
him,  and  yet  I  would  say  at  this  writing  that  he  felt  that, 

'these  kids  are  crazy  to  do  that. ' 

"Our  relationship  during  all  the  years  with  Liberty  Farms 
was  unbelievably  pleasant.  Ed  Zeller  can  tell  you  all  about  his 
trials  and  tribulations  on  the  ranch,  and  I  can  recall  one  parti¬ 
cular  tribulation.  At  Levy-Zentner  we  would  advance  the  picking 
at  the  end  of  each  week,  but  we  had  forgotten  about  that.  Fin¬ 
ally,  Malcolm  Johnson  called  us  and  said,  'When  are  you  going  to 
send  the  picking  money?'  With  shock  I  realized  that  this  was  due 
and  asked  him  how  much  it  was,  and  I  believe  it  was  $38,000.  Our 
biggest  account  already  owed  us  $40,000  and  we  had  to  make  a 
quick  call  on  Bill  Gaither,  president  of  our  bank.  Pacific  National, 
and  the  country  was  saved.  I  always  remember  Malcolm  Johnson  on 
the  phone  noting  my  complete  silence  after  mentioning  the  $38,000 
and  his  legitimate  question,  'What's  the  matter?  Are  you  sweat¬ 
ing?'  My  answer  was,  'That's  the  matter.  I  am  sweating.' 

"A  couple  of  weeks  later  I  was  again  on  the  Island  and  Bob 
was  trying  to  get  cheaper  rates  on  his  phones  and  asked  me  to  go 
with  him  to  see  the  manager  of  the  phone  company  in  Dixon.  After 
Bob  had  made  his  plea  for  lower  rates,  the  manager  said,  'You 
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Von\™  he  exPenses  we  have  in  this  little  phone  company. 

Ina  S:°:  ;  knocked  down  one  of  our  poles  a  week  aaS 

and  we  had  to  rebuild  that  entire  part  of  the  line.1  I  don't 
recall  whether  I  admitted  being  the  s.o.b.  or  not. 

..  "Mrs*  Malcolm,  I  am  sure,  can  tell  about  his  eightieth 
birthday,  and  she  has  in  her  possession  a  poem  I  wrote  for  the 
invitation  The  Farmer  Comes  to  Town. 1  It  was  a  most  beautiful 
affair  and  all  of  the  greats  in  California  agriculture  were 
there  to  pay  tribute. 

The  -invitation  read: 


Although  we  have  a  host  of  friends 
In  San  Francisco  town. 

Our  ranch  has  kept  us  busy 

But  the  farmer  comes  to  town. 


The  farmer  and  the  farmer's  wife 
On  their  ranch  of  fair  renown. 
Have  a  yen  to  taste  some  city  life 
So  the  farmer  comes  to  town. 


So  all  you  folks  please  attend, 

At  the  Palace  gather  'round. 
For  lots  of  fun  with  cocktails 

When  the  farmer  comes  to  town. 


In  the  Comstock  Room  on  April  10 
The  Malcolm  clan  will  sound 
The  call  for  friends  of  R.  K.  M. 

When  the  farmer  comes  to  town. 

Bob  and  Jerry  Malcolm 

Cocktails  5-7 

Palace  Hotel 

April  10,  1948  R.S.V.P. 

Palmer  Mendelson  wrote: 

Last  Saturday  we  attended  one  of  the  finest  parties  this 
party  town  has  ever  seen.  It  was  tendered  to  Bob  Malcolm,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  world-famous  Liberty  Farms,  who  was  celebrating  his 
eightieth  birthday.  San  Francisco  paid  tribute  to  this  fine 
gentleman,  who  has  done  so  much  towards  the  building  of  agricul¬ 
tural  California. 


"Out  of  the  wastes  of  the  Sacramento  Delta,  Bob  Malcolm  has 
reclaimed  five  thousand  acres  of  fertile  ground.  His  'Spotlight' 
brand  products  have  been  a  source  of  pride  to  him  and  to  this 
writer,  who  has  sold  them  for  nearly  ten  years.  Back  in  1898 
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Bob  joined  with  A1  Jacobs  to  form  the  firm  of 
later  to  be  known  as  Jacobs,  Malcolm  &  Burtt. 

F^^ncisco  market  to  wrest  an  agricultural 
Delta  lands  near  Dixon,  California. 


Jacobs  &  Malcolm, 
Later  he  left  the 
empire  from  the 


-  At  eighty,  the  president  of  Liberty  Farms  is  the  big  boss 
of  the  big  ranch.  No  detail  escapes  his  attention  and  right 
today  he  is  planning  new  and  extensive  improvements  on  the  Island 

so  at  its  yield  of  vegetables  will  be  tremendously  increased  in 
the  years  to  come. 

Congratulations,  Sir,  on  the  grand  contribution  to  the  wel- 
tare  of  this  state  and  your  reaching  your  eightieth  year.  And, 
incidentally,  we  will  be  looking  forward  to  the  ninetieth;  and 
all  we  ask  personally  is  a  cocktail  party  as  nice  and  impressive 
as  that  of  last  Saturday  night  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

-  -  -  and  that's  the  story  From  The  Ground  Up. 

Palmer  C.  Mendelson 
(Saturday,  April  17,  1948)" 


*  *  * 


NECROLOGY 

Robert  K.  Malcolm,  president  of  Liberty  Farms  Co.,  last  week 
at  eighty-three  years  passed  to  his  reward.  And  it  is  fitting  and 
proper  that  in  this  bulletin,  which  for  so  many  years  mentioned 
the  products  raised  under  his  supervision,  comment  should  be  made. 

Here,  indeed,  was  a  great  American  and  a  great  pioneer. 

Under  his  strong  hand  the  five  thousand  acre  Liberty  Island  ranch 
was  reclaimed  and  became  one  of  the  garden  spots  of  California. 
Through  wars  and  depressions  Bob  Malcolm  fought  his  heroic  way; 
and,  as  they  closed  the  covers  of  the  book,  none  could  but  say' 
that  he  lived  a  full  and  rich  life  and  contributed  mightily  to 
the  advancement  and  progress  of  this  California  he  loved  so  well. 

For  Ed  and  me.  Bob  Malcolm  was  always  on  a  pedestal.  When 
we  first  entered  business  there  was  no  hesitancy  on  his  part  to 
entrust  his  great  volume  of  produce  to  our  hands.  Perhaps  many 
would  have  called  it  poor  business  to  tie  up  with  a  brand-new  firm, 
but  R.  K.  was  never  one  to  go  by  the  book.  When  his  steely  eyes 
finished  sizing  you  up,  he  would  make  up  his  mind  to  go  with  or 
without  you;  and  it  was  always  a  matter  of  pride  to  us  that  he 
permitted  us  to  associate  ouselves  in  his  great  project. 
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That  is  about  all  we  can  say.  San  Francisco  last  week 
paid  its  last  respects.  High  and  low  paused  a  moment  to  say 
arewell  to  Bob  Malcolm,  for  whose  living  so  many  people  could 
thank  heaven,  and  on  whose  death  a  great  void  resulted  in  the 
business  life  of  America. 


MENDELSON-ZELLER  COMPANY 

Palmer  C.  Mendelson 
(September  8,  1951) 


Edward.  M.  Zeller: 

"My  second  meeting  with  Mr.  R.  K.  Malcolm  was  just  after  my 
partner,  Palmer  Mendelson,  and  I  had  arranged  that  the  newly 
formed  Palmer  C.  Mendelson  Company  was  to  handle  the  fresh  pro¬ 
duce  grown  and  shipped  from  Liberty  Farms.  On  this  occasion,  we 
met  at  the  Liberty  Farms  office  on  Liberty  Island,  the  office 
being  located  on  a  levee  overlooking  the  river.  Palmer  and  Mr. 
Malcolm  were  discussing  the  various  crops  that  we  would  handle, 
one  of  which  was  about  two  thousand  acres  of  fresh  peas.  Mr. 

Malcolm  asked  Palmer  who  would  handle  the  field  work,  which  inclu¬ 
ded  arranging  about  two  thousand  pickers  through  several  contractors, 
supervising  the  pickers  in  order  to  be  sure  that  the  peas  were 
harvested  and  sorted  properly,  supervising  the  packing  house  to 
make  certain  that  the  peas  were  loaded,  iced,  and  cooled  promptly, 
and  ordering  supplies  such  as  hampers,  lids,  and  ice  for  the  cool¬ 
ing  of  the  product.  Palmer  without  hesitation  said,  'Well,  of 
course  Ed  would,'  and  then  went  on  to  assure  Mr.  Malcolm  that  Ed 
Zeller  was  well  equipped  in  both  experience  and  energy  to  do  all 
the  things  necessary. 

"Now,  it's  generally  fine  to  have  a  partner  completely  confi¬ 
dent  in  your  ability;  but  since  I  had  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  even  the  harvesting  of  peas  from  a  victory  garden,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  was  a  question  as  to  whether  the  confidence  Palmer  had  in 
me  was  warranted. 

"As  things  turned  out,  we  did  get  by  fairly  well  that  year, 
even  though  one  morning  found  us  with  plenty  of  tubs  in  which  to 
pick  the  peas,  but  no  lids  with  which  to  cover  them.  Two  thousand 
pickers  can  pick  an  awful  lot  of  peas  in  a  couple  of  hours,  and 
we  had  an  awful  lot  of  peas  picked  before  I  could  cancel  all  pick¬ 
ing  for  the  day  to  give  me  time  to  get  lids  to  cover  those  peas 
already  picked. 

"I  was  supplied  a  room  and  bath  behind  a  field  office  on 
upper  Liberty  in  order  that  I  could  be  available  night  and  day. 

This,  of  course,  was  necessary  because  we  started  harvesting  at 
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about  5:00  a.m.  and  continued  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  Load¬ 
ing  began  when  the  first  load  of  peas  arrived  at  the  packing 
house  and  continued  until  close  to  midnight  each  day.  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  peas  grow  on  weekends  as  well  as  on  weekdays,  so  that  this 
was  a  seven-day-a-week  operation.  Liberty  Farms  also  housed  eight 
hundred  to  twelve  hundred  pickers  on  the  Island.  About  eight  hun¬ 
dred  of  them  lived  in  a  labor  camp  close  to  the  office  behind 
which  I  lived  and  the  balance  lived  in  tents  located  on  various 
parts  of  the  Island.  The  balance  of  the  pickers  needed  were 
brought  in  by  truck  from  Sacramento  each  day  and  returned  each 
night . 

"One  particular  morning,  at  about  2:00  a.m.,  I  was  awakened 
first  by  a  banging  on  my  door  and  second  by  an  indescribable  din 
coming  from  the  labor  camp.  It  seems  that  the  rainstorm  that 
started  early  that  afternoon  had  continued  through  the  night  and 
the  labor  camp  was  flooding — with  the  result  that  we  had  about 
eight  hundred  souls  huddled  on  the  top  of  the  levee,  draped  in 
blankets,  coats,  and  whatever  else  could  be  found.  I  don't  recall 
exactly  what  we  did  with  these  people;  but,  as  I  recall,  the  next 
morning  the  weather  had  cleared  and  we  were  picking  peas. 

"The  asparagus  that  Liberty  Farms  produced  was  probably 
equal  to  the  very  finest  that  California  produced.  During  the 
first  few  years  of  our  handling  the  sale,  the  asparagus  was  loaded, 
cooled,  and  shipped  from  Millar  Station  where  Liberty  Farms  oper¬ 
ated  their  own  packing  house.  Later  as  the  acreage  dwindled,  the 
asparagus  was  brought  to  Stockton  and  was  shipped  from  there.  I 
can  well  recall  our  demanding  one  dollar  a  package  higher  for 
'Spotlight'  asparagus  than  that  which  we  were  selling  from  other 
areas  on  the  Delta. 

"Green  tomatoes  were  shipped  during  the  fall.  Liberty  Farms 
could  grow  in  the  neighborhood  of  five  to  six  hundred  acres  of 
tomatoes  to  be  shipped  green  to  eastern  markets;  and,  again,  I 
lived  on  Liberty  Island  during  the  harvest  and  shipping  season. 

"Fortunately  for  Liberty  Farms,  the  first  year  I  was  there 
I  knew  no  more  about  harvesting  tomatoes  than  I  did  about  harvest¬ 
ing  peas;  but  the  growers  arranged  for  their  own  harvesting  crews, 
and  I  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  this  part  of  the  operation. 

"The  tomatoes  were  harvested  and  hauled  in  field  boxes  to  the 
Millar  Station  where  Charlie  Whealey  had  the  fruit  packed,  loaded 
in  cars  and  shipped  to  eastern  markets.  Whether  it  was  the  soil, 
the  climate,  or  the  growers,  it  is  hard  to  say;  but  the  tomatoes-- 
like  the  asparagus — were  some  of  the  finest  that  were  shipped  from 
California. 

"Tomato  ground,  however,  wears  out  insofar  as  tomatoes  are 
concerned;  and,  although  Liberty  Farms  continued  to  grow  tomatoes, 
the  yield  continued  to  drop  down,  even  though  the  quality  of  the 
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fruit  remained  high.  The  growers  on  the  Island  found  that  they 
could  do  better  growing  other  field  commodities  and  the  shipping 
of  tomatoes  finally  wound  down  to  nothing." 

The  crop  planting  records  divide  the  acreage  into  various 
areas.  Rotation  of  crops  is  clearly  shown ,  e.g .,  some  asparagus 
acreage  in  1934,  1935,  1936  and  1937  was  rotated  to  tomatoes  and 
beans  in  1938  and  to  onions,  peas,  beans,  and  tomatoes  in  1939. 

By  1941,  there  was  a  large  reduction  in  the  asparagus  acreage, 
with  tomatoes,  milo ,  and  lima  beans  planted  instead.  In  1948, 
only  one  area  grew  asparagus ;  sugar  beets  were  big  with  milo, 
peas,  cucumbers,  and  tomatoes.  In  1953,  much  alfalfa  had  been 
planted  with  some  field  corn,  beets,  milo,  and  beans.  In  1960, 
there  was  some  safflower  and  a  little  barley. 

The  five-year  crop  production ,  1961  through  1965,  is  printed 
on  the  following  page  in  its  entirety .  The  highlights  show  that 
safflower  increased  in  acreage  and  net  tonnage  with  an  average 
yield  of  22.78  tons  per  acre.  Milo  fluctuated  quite  a  lot  with 
2.71  tons  per  acre  average.  Baby  lima  beans  decreased  in  acreage 
and  averaged  192  sacks  per  acre.  Cannery  tomatoes  increased  after 
1961  and  acreage  remained  steady,  averaging  24.04  tons  per  acre. 
Wheat  jumped  in  acreage  the  last  two  years  with  an  average  of  1.71 
tons  per  acre.  Barley  is  listed  only  for  three  years.  Total  acres 
farmed  during  this  five-year  period  averaged  4,115  acres  \>er  year. 

Gen  Collins: 

"At  one  of  our  board  meetings  in  the  late  forties,  we  were 
discussing  whether  it  was  more  profitable  to  farm  in  the  less 
productive  area  on  the  Permanent  that  did  not  flood,  or  in  the 
richer  land  in  the  Bypass,  in  a  flood  year.  So  I  compiled  the 
figures  which  proved  that  even  after  deducting  all  the  flood 
expenses,  the  Bypass  was  more  profitable.  (It  probably  was  not 
so  in  the  later  years  when  the  cost  of  closing  and  the  repair  of 
levees  after  floods  had  greatly  increased.)  High  yields  from 
Bypass  land  had  made  up  the  difference,  and  we  often  double-cropped 
during  a  season,  planting  beans  between  the  asparagus  rows,  for 
example.  I  recall  that  for  some  years  we  grew  enough  cucumbers 
on  just  one  hundred  acres  to  provide  the  Heinz  people  with  all 
they  needed  for  their  processing  pickle  plant  for  the  season. 

"One  year,  I  suppose  to  attempt  to  educate  the  legislators 
and  others  as  to  the  economic  importance  of  Liberty  Island,  this 
was  written: 

'Liberty  Farms  has  paid  over  a  million  dollars 
in  taxes  to  the  federal  and  state  governments,  and 
over  half  a  million  dollars  to  Solano  County.  In 
addition,  growers  and  stockholders  have  paid  many 


FIVE-YEAR  CROP  PRODUCTION 
1961  THROUGH  1965 


Crop 

Year_ Crop 


Net 

Acres  Tonnage 


Average 

Sugar 

(Percent) 


100 
Pound 
Sacks 
Per  Acre 


Average 
Net  Yield 
Per  Acre 


1961 

Safflower 

926 

1,221.82 

1.32  Tons 

1962 

868 

1,341.96 

1.55 

1963 

886 

1,187.38 

1.34 

1964 

1,375 

2,286.55 

1.66 

1965 

1,480 

2,046.82 

1.38 

5,535 

8,084.53 

1.46 

1961 

Sugar  Beets 

1,444 

25,582.43 

13.85 

22.37 

1962 

1,084 

24,440.15 

14.39 

22.54 

1963 

624 

13,011.61 

14.27 

20.86 

1964 

1,019 

25,002.27 

15.59 

24.33 

1965 

920 

21,091.24 

15.93 

22.92 

4,791 

109,127.70 

14.80 

22.78 

1961 

Milo 

535 

1,197.23 

2.24 

1962 

265 

690.92 

2.61 

1963 

913 

2,421.43 

2.65 

1964 

406 

1,071.90 

2.65 

1965 

676 

2,181.45 

3.23 

2,795 

7,562.93 

2.71 

1961 

Baby 

585 

5,673.27 

194 

194.0  Sacks 

1962 

Lima 

645 

7,456.41 

231 

231.0 

1963 

Beans 

573 

4,694.00 

164 

164.0 

1964 

287 

241.25 

168 

168.0 

1965 

260 

234.00 

180 

180.0 

2,350 

18,298.93 

192 

192.0 

1961 

Cannery 

298 

6,225.08 

20.98  Tons 

1962 

Tomatoes 

473 

12,837.69 

27.12 

1963 

487 

10,422.36 

21.39 

1964 

542 

12,731.70 

23.49 

1965 

512 

13,371.91 

26.12 

2,312 

55,588.74 

24.04 

1961 

Wheat 

63 

96.49 

1.53 

1962 

53 

127.37 

2.40 

1963 

59 

79.07 

1.34 

1964 

229 

418.38 

1.83 

1965 

220 

342.76 

1.56 

624 

1,064.07 

1.71 

1961 

Barley 

29 

46.00 

1.60 

1962 

35 

83.00 

2.39 

1963 

87 

73.00 

.84 

151 

202.00 

1.34 

18,568 

1961/ 

Asparagus  and 

1964 

Cucumbers 

2,013 

Total  Acres  Farmed 


20 , 581  for  an  average  of  4,115  acres  farmed  per  year 


thousands  of  dollars  in  taxes  on  income  derived 
from  Liberty  Farms  Co.  Dividends  paid  from  the 
inception  of  the  Corporation  were  $1,167,000 
through  the  fiscal  year  January  31,  1964.'" 
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V.  FLOODS 


From  1918  through  1973 ,  a  period  of  fifty- five  years.  Liberty 
Island  was  flooded  twenty-seven  times.  The  floods  of  the  1960  's 
were  especially  frequent  and  severe,  as  was  the  flood  of  1970, 
which  was  one  of  the  reasons  —  if  not  the  main  reason-- for  the  sale 
of  the  property.  The  repeated  event  of  flooding  out  and  moving 
her  home  became  a  subjective  experience  for  Mrs.  Malcolm,  who 
said: 


"When  we  learned  that  a  big  flood  was  coming,  we  would  move 
to  another  house  on  the  Permanent.  Before  leaving,  everything  was 
put  on  top  of  asparagus  boxes  to  keep  it  as  high  as  possible  from 
the  floodwaters.  A  barge  was  always  tied  up  by  the  kennels  and, 
at  the  first  warning  of  flood,  the  dogs  were  taken  by  this  trans¬ 
portation  over  to  the  Permanent.  We  called  the  barge  'Noah's  Ark' 
because  all  of  the  other  animals,  including  the  cows  and  pigs  and 
horses  were  on  it--our  own  as  well  as  those  of  the  growers  on  'low' 
Liberty . 

"After  we  had  been  flooded,  we  used  to  look  through  field 
glasses  at  our  home  to  try  to  see  how  much  damage  we  had  suffered. 
The  bridge  between  'high'  and  'low'  Liberty  would  be  under  water  and 
before  we  moved  back  our  daily  routine  was  to  walk  on  top  of  the 
approach  to  judge  the  subsiding  water.  'Oh,  look!  It  has  dropped 
about  two  inches,'  and  'Look,  there's  the  surface  of  the  road 
showing. '  Of  course,  we  had  to  go  back  and  forth  by  boat  for  a 
considerable  time  and  it  was  so  much  in  use  we  had  to  set  up  a 
schedule.  The  aftermath  of  any  flood  was  difficult.  Mud  would 
be  all  over  the  floor,  windows  broken,  etcetera.  But  our  growers 
would  help  us  clean  up,  and  though  we  had  to  replace  furniture  and 
belongings,  we  didn't  lose  hope. 

"I  recall  particularly  the  1955  flood,  when  the  grandchildren 
were  young  and  we  were  preparing  for  Christmas.  We  were  decorating 
our  tree,  hoping  we  wouldn't  flood  and  could  have  Christmas  in 
our  home.  We  received  reports  twice  a  day  from  the  Flood  Control 
Center  of  how  much  water  was  coming  over  Fremont  Weir.  When  we 
were  informed  that  it  was  in  excess  of  150,000  second  feet  we  knew 
we  didn't  have  a  chance,  so  again  we  moved  across  the  Island  to 
the  Permanent.  The  growers  had  stopped  work  because  nothing  more 
could  be  done  in  the  terrific  storm,  and  they  helped  us  move.  So 
we  were  all  settled  for  the  night  when  Jerry,  who  was  about  six 
years  old,  came  into  my  room  and  asked,  'Granny,  how  will  Santa 
Claus  know  where  we  are?'  That  brought  tears  to  my  eyes,  but  I 
told  him  that  Santa  would  know  the  flood  had  moved  us  out  and 
where  we  were. 

"While  the  floods  were  a  horrible  experience  to  go  through, 
yet  they  were  a  pain  that  you  soon  forgot  as  you  resumed  farming. 

We  would  say,  'Well,  it  won't  happen  again  this  year,  and  maybe 
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it  won't  happen  next  year.'  We  continued  to  be  hopeful  until 
after  the  terrible  flood  of  1964.  The  damage  to  my  home  was  so 
great  it  would  have  been  too  costly  to  repair.  It  was  demolished 
by  the  dredge  'California'  along  with  the  other  badly  damaged 
buildings,  and  what  remained  was  salvaged  for  lumber.  I  then 
moved  into  the  superintendent's  home  with  my  brother.  Toward 
Jarrett,  who  was  farm  manager  at  that  time. 

"As  I  have  said,  during  a  flood  situation  we  were  alerted  as 
to  the  height  of  the  water  flowing  over  Fremont  Weir,  and  would 
know  that  at  least  one  of  the  Bypass  islands — Little  Holland, 
Prospect  and  Liberty — had  to  go.  When  Holland,  the  first  to  go 
under,  flooded,  it  reduced  the  amount  of  water  coming  over  onto 
Liberty,  and  if  Prospect  Island  went  under.  Liberty  might  get  by, 
and  frequently  did.  But  when  all  three  islands  went  under,  that 
was  a  tremendous  flood  and  it  really  hurt." 

Obviously ,  after  a  disastrous  flood ,  bank  credit  was  needed. 

Mrs.  Esther  Malcolm: 

"We  did  business  with  the  Bank  of  America.  During  their 
earlier  years,  while  they  were  both  in  the  produce  business,  my 
husband  and  Mr.  A.  P.  Giannini  had  become  friends.  Later,  Mr. 
Giannini  had  established  his  bank  at  Clay  and  Montgomery  Streets, 
and,  of  course,  that  is  where  Mr.  Malcolm  did  his  banking  business. 
One  day  my  husband  came  into  the  bank  and  found  Mr.  Giannini  sit¬ 
ting  at  a  desk  near  the  door  of  the  bank,  and  Bob  said:  'My 

goodness,  what  are  you  doing  here?  You  should  be  inside  in  your 
office.'  Mr.  Giannini  said:  'Listen,  Bob,  I'm  starting  a  new 

banking  system.  I  don't  want  my  customers  to  have  to  hunt  me 
up,  I'm  here  to  hunt  them  up.'  The  bank's  business  with  Liberty 
Farms  gave  them  good  sound  financial  reasons  for  not  loosing  faith 
in  us  or  in  the  Island.  No  loan  was  ever  defaulted.  No  matter 
how  bad  the  flood  or  weather,  we  always  had  a  crop.  And  the  loans 
were  paid  off." 

Obtaining  a  dredge  with  an  experienced  operator  and  a  good 
crew  after  the  Island  flooded  involved  more  than  merely  asking  a 
dredge  operator  to  come  by.  Following  a  flood,  dredges  were  in 
demand  and  in  short  supply,  and  the  working  relationship  between 
the  landowners  and  the  dredger  needed  to  be  a  long  and  close  one. 

It  was  just  such  a  long  and  lasting  relationship  that  existed 
between  Liberty  Island  and  Edward  A.  Dutra. 

Ed  Dutra: 

"When  I  was  fifteen,  on  Christmas  Day,  1929,  I  was  on  the 
Island  for  a  few  days  during  a  minor  flood.  In  1935  during  a 
flood,  I  worked  with  my  father  on  the  north  end.  Mr.  Malcolm  set 
back  the  levees  between  seventeen,  sixteen,  and  fifteen  by  guide¬ 
lines,  probably  around  1936.  In  the  fall  of  1937,  when  the  levee 
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was  completed,  it  leaked  badly  and  we  returned  with  the  dredge 
to  repair  it.  In  the  winter  of  1938,  Liberty  flooded  again  and 
was  closed  three  times!  Another  dredge  hired  by  Mr.  Malcolm  did 
the  lower  end  while  we  did  the  upper.  There  were  sixty-four 
breaks  when  I  got  there  in  January  with  the  dredge  'Alameda' 
which  was  32  feet  wide,.  107-foot  boom,  and  a  3-yard  bucket. 

"To  show  what  a  gambler  Mr.  Malcolm  was,  we  put  a  ridge  out 
to  start  pumping;  and  before  we  got  it  built,  we  got  flooded 
again.  He  was  a  go-getter;  and  we  were  closing  in  January;  but 
he  wasn't  waiting.  Before  Shasta  Dam  was  built,  you  could  flood 
as  late  as  Memorial  Day.  You  flooded  again  in  1940  and  we  worked 
under  the  direction  of  then  superintendent,  Frank  Rakow.  The 
levee  broke  at  Camp  15,  not  at  the  upper  end.  We  had  to  wait 
until  the  Island  filled  up  and  we  cut  into  it  and  made  a  horse¬ 
shoe.  That's  the  only  time  I  remember  your  flooding  from  the 
lower  end.  There  was  much  damage  because  we  worked  into  the  sum¬ 
mer.  That  was  the  year  Mr.  Malcolm  got  together  with  Mr.  Jongeneel, 
the  Prospect  Island  manager,  to  have  us  cut  some  of  the  points  off 
both  islands;  about  fifty  acres  were  cut  off  between  your  home  and 
Rakow 's  home  at  Camp  16.  That,  of  course  was  before  Shasta  Dam. 

"Around  that  time  you  had  permission  to  raise  that  levee  to 
seventeen  feet,  which  permission  was  retained  for  several  years. 

You  flooded  again  in  the  winter  of  1941-42. 

"You  also  cut  off  a  piece  of  land  below  Shag  Slough  with 
carryalls  and  dragline  to  straighten  it  out  and  with  the  dredge 
'Alameda'  we  cut  inside  and  bolstered  it.  Toward  Jarrett  was  still 
pretty  active  at  that  time  as  superintendent. 

"Liberty  used  to  have  two  flood  gates  at  the  lower  end  and 
we  shut  those  down.  They  were  put  in  by  Mr.  Malcolm  at  the  same 
time  that  they  cut  the  points  off  at  both  Prospect  and  Liberty. 

Well,  I  won't  say  it  was  a  failure,  but  it  didn't  work.  So  I 
talked  Toward  into  digging  out  the  two  five-foot  gates. 

"In  1962,  Fulton  Shipyards  sold  you  another  pump.  I  loaded 
that  pump  on  a  barge  and  took  it  down  here  and  put  it  on  some 
piling  at  Fulton  Shipyards.  That  was  negotiated  between  you  and 
the  Prospect  Island  owners,  Barrett,  Hilp  and  Marks. 

"Mr.  Hilp  had  always  paid  my  dad  five  thousand  dollars  a  year 
whether  he  needed  the  dredge  or  not,  just  to  beat  Mr.  Malcolm  out 
of  it  first.  So  when  a  flood  would  come,  my  dad  would  be  in  hock 
to  Hilp  and  would  naturally  go  there  first.  Then  he  would  close 
Liberty.  When  I  was  building  the  dredge  'Sacramento,'  Mr.  Hilp 
came  in  one  day  and  said,  'You  know,  I  used  to  pay  your  daddy 
five  thousand  dollars  a  year  retainer. '  I  agreed  that  was  correct. 

I  went  into  his  office — went  up  to  my  neck  in  sponge  rubber  under¬ 
neath  the  rug — and  he  had  a  check  for  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

He  said,  'I'll  pay  you  for  three  years.'  This  was  a  lot  of  money 


Grower  Frank  Rakow  in  front 
of  flooded  home  Camp  16 


Malcolm  Farms  looking  west  from  Prospect  Slough  in  1937  flood 


The  pumps  on 


lower" 


Liberty  Island 
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then  and  I  took  it  because  I  needed  it.  In  1958,  Liberty  and 
Prospect  both  flooded  and  I  ran  the  dredge  and  thought  here 
goes  Dutra  down  the  drain.  But  Mr.  Jongeneel,  the  manager, 
said,  'We  will  just  pass  that  on,  send  us  your  bill  and  you 
still  have  the  fifteen  thousand  dollars.' 

"There  was  always  a  little  friction  between  Mr.  Malcolm 
and  the  others  on  who  was  going  to  get  the  dredge  first.  If 
Prospect  flooded  first.  Liberty  had  a  chance  of  making  it." 

Frank  Ford: 

"In  1962,  Mrs.  Malcolm  asked  Ed  Dutra  about  acquiring 
another  dredge.  He  told  her  he  was  $186,000  short  and  Mrs. 
Malcolm  told  him  to  come  down  to  San  Francisco  to  see  our 
attorney,  Mr.  Sheehan.  Liberty  had  some  gas  money  and,  for 
the  first  time  in  their  history,  they  were  flush  with  cash. 

So  the  Corporation  loaned  Dutra  the  money  to  buy  the  dredge 
'California'  and  took  a  mortgage  on  his  other  dredges,  so  he 
was  now  in  hock  to  Liberty  Farms . " 

Ed  Dutra: 

"It  meant  we  would  work  cheap  and  come  to  you  whenever  you 
needed  us.  In  1965,  I  could  see  the  need  for  another  dredge  the 
size  of  the  'Sacramento,'  so  I  built  the  dredge  'Liberty.'  Two 
years  ago,  we  dismantled  the  'California'  built  by  the  Simpson 
brothers  in  1948;  it  was  showing  its  age.  Then  I  put  $200,000 
into  the  'Sacramento,'  which  made  it  bigger. 

"When  my  dad  first  went  to  work  for  Mr.  Malcolm  in  1929, 
the  dredge  'Edward'  was  getting  five  dollars  per  hour.  Today 
I  am  getting  $165  an  hour  for  the  'Sacramento'  and  I  am  working 
cheap.  If  I  did  not  own  it,  I  couldn't  do  it.  My  labor  costs 
exceed  fifty  percent. 

"It's  not  a  fair  question  to  compare  dredging  costs  today 
because  we  were  paying  only  seventeen  cents  a  gallon  for  fuel 
just  five  years  ago.  Now  I  don't  ask  cost — just  bring  it.  I 
see  fuel  bills  today  of  eighty-six  cents  a  gallon,  and  I'm  glad 
to  get  it. " 


HISTORY  OF  FLOODS  IN  THE  YOLO  BYPASS 


Winter  of 


1918-19 

1920-21 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1929-30 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 

1937- 38 

1939- 40 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 

1944- 45 

1945- 46 

1949- 50 

1950- 51 

1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 

1955- 56 

1956- 57 

1957- 58 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 
1967 

1969 

1970 
1973 


Date 

Highest  Stage  on 
Lisbon  Gauge 
During  Season 

Islands 

Flooded 

Peak  Discharge 
in  Second  Feet 
at  Lisbon 

February  14 

'  15.7 

Holland-Prospect-Liberty 

51 , 000 

January  23 

15.4 

Holland-Liberty 

47 , 000 

February  8 

17.0 

Holland-Prospect-Liberty 

71 , 000 

February  7 

16.0 

Holland-Prospect-Liberty 

55 , 000 

February  22 

20.0 

Holland-Prospect-Liberty 

147 , 000 

March  28 

21.4 

Hastings-Holland-Prospect 
and  Liberty 

203,000 

December  18 

15.2 

Holland-Liberty 

48,000 

April  11 

17.5 

Holland-Prospect 

81,300 

January  19 

19.3 

Holland-Prospect-Liberty 

64,000 

February  24 

- 

125,000 

March  26 

15.2 

Holland 

38,000 

February  12 

21.2 

Holland-Prospect-Liberty 

185,000 

March  1 

22.8 

Holland-Prospect-Liberty 

272,000 

December  26 

20.1 

Holland-Prospect-Liberty 

150,000 

January  29 

20.3 

Holland-Prospect-Liberty 

157,000 

February  8 

23.0 

Holland-Prospect-Liberty 

283,000 

January  25 

20.9 

Holland-Prospect-Liberty 

147,000 

February  5 

16.8 

Holland-Prospect 

68,000 

December  29 

18.5 

Holland-Prospect-Liberty 

104,000 

February  9 

15.8 

Holland 

45,000 

November  21 

20.2 

Holland-Prospect-Liberty 

154,000 

January  16 

17.9 

Ho 1 1 and -Prospect 

90,000 

January  15 

18.4 

Holland-Prospect 

101,000 

February  20 

15.4 

Holland 

40,000 

December  23 

23.3 

Holland-Prospect-Liberty 

300,000 

February  28 

15.3 

Holland 

39,000 

February  27 

21.2 

Holland-Prospect-Liberty 

195,000 

April  5 

19.6 

Holland-Prospect-Liberty 

- 

October  16 

20.6 

Holland-Liberty 

154,000 

February  2 

- 

Holland-Liberty 

227,000 

December  24 

24.7 

Holland-Liberty 

384,000 

January  8 

21.2 

Hoi land-Liberty 

194,000 

February  2 

20.6 

Holland-Liberty 

169,000 

January  23 

21.3 

Holland-Liberty 

- 

January  18 

22.0 

Holland-Liberty 

300,000 

January  24 

- 

Holland-Liberty 

- 
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VI.  SACRAMENTO  DEEP  WATER  SHIP  CHANNEL 


"Plans  were  under  way  to  make  Sacramento  a  deep¬ 
water  port  again,  as  it  had  been  in  1850;  but  the 
project  lagged  until  the  1930's,  when  the  Sacramento 
Chamber  of  Commerce  took  up  the  cudgel.  In  1935  an 
engineer's  report  stated  that  the  project  was  feasible, 
and  the  proposed  channel  was  the  best  one  available. 

The  channel  was  to  be  a  significant  factor  to  Liberty 
Island  and  everyone  there  was  concerned  and  appre¬ 
hensive. 

"However,  several  obstacles  prevented  immediate 
fulfillment  of  the  plans.  Although  Sacramento  was 
sponsoring  the  port,  the  channel  and  terminal  were 
located  in  Solano  and  Yolo  counties ,  a  fact  which  led 
many  to  oppose  the  project.  Then  World  War  II  inter¬ 
vened,  and  construction  had  to  be  postponed  until 
labor  and  money  were  again  available.  Finally,  the 
Sacramento-Yolo  Port  District  was  created  on  April  15, 

1947,  and  construction  began  in  1949  with  1963  set  as 
the  anticipated  date  of  completion. 

"The  deepwater  project  included  plans  for  a  ship 
canal  thirty  feet  deep  and  over  two  hundred  feet  wide 
for  the  forty-three  miles  from  Suisun  Bay  to  Lake 
Washington  west  of  Sacramento.  The  first  nineteen 
miles  of  the  canal  were  to  follow  the  river  to  Rio 
Vista  and  up  Cache  Slough,  with  these  natural  water¬ 
ways  dredged  and  enlarged.  The  final  twenty-four 
miles  were  to  be  an  artificial  canal  just  east  of 
the  Yolo  Bypass  to  Lake  Washington,  where  a  turning 
basin  would  enable  ships  to  reverse  direction.  A 
barge  canal  one-and-a-half  miles  long,  thirteen  feet 
deep,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide  would  then 
connect  the  river  at  Sacramento  to  the  basin." 

"History  of  the  Sacramento  Valley" 
by  Joseph  McGowan 


Gen  Collins: 

"The  first  mention  of  a  proposed  ship  channel  to  Sacramento 
was  presented  to  our  Board  of  Directors  in  October  1945  as  a 
'project  still  in  embryo  with  nothing  conclusive  for  at  least 
two  or  three  years.'  It  was  just  three  years  and  four  months 
later,  in  February  1949,  that  Mr.  Malcolm  informed  us  that  pur¬ 
ported  changes  in  the  original  plans  for  the  channel  would 
greatly  increase  the  flood  hazard  to  Liberty  Island.  Considering 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  take 
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steps  to  obtain  reliable  information  to  protect  our  rights;  and, 
upon  Mr.  Malcolm's  recommendation,  Mr.  B.  A.  Etcheverry,  a  repu¬ 
table  consulting  civil  engineer,  was  engaged  to  prepare  a  report. 

He  participated  in  many  important  meetings  held  prior  to  his 
sudden  death  in  December  1954.  Also  attending  those  meetings  was 
California  Department  of  Public  Works  engineer,  Gerald  H.  Jones, 
and  upon  his  retirement  from  the  state,  Mr.  Jones  was  engaged  to 
succeed  Etcheverry.  We  were  most  fortunate  to  have  had  such  able 
representatives  during  those  precarious  times. 

"The  Sacramento-Yolo  Port  District,  directed  by  Mr.  W.  G. 
Stone,  had  the  task  of  securing  rights  of  way  for  the  channel, 
and  Mr.  Gilbert  Mellin  of  the  Reclamation  Board  was  assigned  the 
difficult  undertaking.  Our  legal  counsel  was  Mr.  Wallace  Sheehan, 
and  in  those  early  discussions,  when  Mr.  Stone  would  make  certain 
promises,  Mr.  Sheehan  told  him,  'We  have  great  faith  in  you,  but 
suppose  in  the  years  ahead  you  are  not  here?'  It  was  prophetic, 
for  both  Mr.  Stone  and  Mr.  Mellin  shortly  thereafter  passed  away. 
Mr.  Melvin  Shore  succeeded  Mr.  Stone  as  port  director  and  is 
highly  respected  in  that  capacity. 

"So  the  emergence  of  the  ship  channel  became  a  fact  of  life 
to  be  dealt  with,  involving  all  sorts  of  problems.  Besides  rights 
of  way,  the  moving  of  vast  amounts  of  earth  resulting  from  digging 
the  channel  caused  the  port  district  to  negotiate  with  us  for  land 
they  could  use  as  spoil  area.  They  were  going  to  cover  up  some 
of  the  finest  agricultural  land  on  earth  and  were  talking  about 
paying  only  four  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  However,  one  of  our 
benefits  was  having  them  place  a  portion  of  the  dirt  to  fill  in 
our  Shag  Slough,  which  had  been  a  waterway  right  down  the  middle 
of  the  Bypass.  After  a  number  of  years,  that  finally  became  good 
productive  acreage.  The  other  spoil  location  agreed  upon  was  at 
Camp  5  on  the  Permanent  for  which  they  paid  us  a  rental,  as  I 
recall,  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  annually  for  eight  to  ten  years. 
Mr.  Jarrett,  our  farm  manager,  was  faced  with  innumerable  problems 
involving  installation  of  pumps,  pipe,  telephone  lines,  etcetera. 

It  was  a  chaotic  time  but  one  we  had  to  adjust  to. 

"We  received  no  compensation  for  the  rights  of  way;  they 
weren't  paying  for  them  but  merely  asked  for  our  consent.  We 
agreed,  based  on  a  contract  that  pertained  to  the  flowage  during 
flood.  The  only  money  we  received  was  for  some  remedial  work  at 
our  reservoir  that  they  put  out  of  commission  for  awhile,  an  amount 
of  something  like  thirty  thousand  dollars.  Upon  receipt  I  opened 
a  separate  account  at  Bank  of  America  until  the  works  would  be 
completed,  and  gave  it  the  interesting  name  of  'Liberty  Island 
Dam  Site  Fund. ' 

"All  of  these  meetings  of  negotiation,  shorthand  recorded 
and  transcribed  by  me,  filled  hundreds  of  pages.  Our  first  flood 
following  completion  of  the  channel  showed  that  we  had  not  been 
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given  all  the  flowage  capacity  we  were  supposed  to  have,  based 
on  ve  oci  y  o  water  coming  down.  This  was  determined  by  Gerry 
our  engineer,  using  floaters  that  indicated  to  him  the 
ca??  *  feet  floYage  through  Phospect  Slough.  He  alerted  us,  we 
ailed  our  people,  and  began  additional  meetings  with  the  autho¬ 
rities  that  lasted  for  months .  Rather  than  admit  to  error  on 
their  part,  they  agreed  to  give  us  other  works  instead,  which 
were  spe  e  out  in  the  amendments  to  the  port  district  contract. 

'  The  Deep  Water  Ship  Channel  comes  by  the  northeast  corner 

°  t“e.Isl^nd*  The  floodwaters  drained  through  the  west  cut, 
which  is  the  levee  on  the  permanent  part  that  never  floods ,  autho- 
rized  at  twenty-four  feet  high.  They  had  anticipated  that,  after 
the  channel  was  built,  the  flowage  rate  of  the  water  would  divide 
and  come  down  m  two  places;  and  the  total  would  give  us  the 
lowage  volume  promised.  It  didn't  work  that  way.  Generally, 
when  you  have  high  water  coming  down  the  river,  you  also  have  the 
lghest  tides  of  the  year  pushing  up  from  the  south — maybe  ten 
toot  tides.  Before  levees  were  ever  built,  salt  water  from  the 
bay  pushed  up  and  flooded  these  tidal  flats." 


An  old  timer  from  the  area  said  that  Prospect  Island,  before 
the  Deep  Water  Channel  was  built,  would  often  overflow  before 
Liberty  Island,  thus  diminishing  the  chances  of  Liberty's  flooding. 
Now,  he  sard,  the  channel  cuts  off  a  portion  of  Prospect  Island, 
wnrch  forces  the  water  back  of  Liberty,  making  it  more  vulnerable 
to  floods  than  formerly . 
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VII.  CHANGE  IN  MANAGERS 


Mrs.  Esther  Malcolm: 

My  husband  s  nephew,  Malcolm  Johnson,  had  been  working  for 
Jacobs,  Malcolm  &  Burtt  in  San  Francisco.  In  1934,  Bob  asked  him 
to  come  and  fill  the  position  of  superintendent.  Malcolm  accepted, 
bringing  his  wife,  Grace,  and  their  two  young  children,  Janice  and 
Robert,  to  live  on  Liberty  Island;  and  a  new  home  was  built  for 
them.  He  proved  to  be  very  capable  and  became  knowledgeable  in 
the  overall  maintenance  of  the  Island.  The  children  attended  the 
Island  school  and  local  schools,  but  for  their  higher  education 
it  was  decided  in  1947  that  the  family  would  return  to  San 
Francisco;  at  which  time  Malcolm  was  retained  as  consultant.  He 
had  been  elected  to  the  board  in  1938  and  served  as  director  for 
twenty  years. 

Prior  to  this,  in  1933,  my  husband  thought  that  my  brother. 
Toward  Jarrett,  and  his  wife,  Leona,  who  were  then  living  in 
Chicago,  would  be  a  fine  addition  to  our  people  on  Liberty. 

Toward 's  closest  experience  with  agriculture  had  been  as  a  cowboy 
and  jockey  in  Texas.  When  they  arrived  Bob  gave  him  a  certain 
amount  of  acreage  and,  no  doubt,  helped  him  with  equipment  and 
other  farming  requirements,  as  well  as  instruction  on  how  to  farm; 
arranging  for  the  son  of  one  of  our  Japanese  growers  to  work 
along  with  him.  So  by  1942,  my  brother  was  a  well-informed 
farmer  when,  during  World  War  II,  he  accepted  a  position  to  take 
charge  of  the  agricultural  program  at  the  Tulelake  Japanese 
Center,  farming  the  land  to  grow  crops  to  feed  the  Japanese 
assigned  there.  When  Malcolm  Johnson  left.  Toward  returned  to 
become  superintendent  of  Liberty  Farms;  and  upon  the  death  of 
my  husband  in  1951,  he  became  farm  manager  until  1963  when  he 
retired.  He  had  served  on  our  board  of  directors  since  1949. 

"When  Toward  retired,  his  assistant,  Otto  Kelley,  who  had 
worked  for  us  for  many  years  and  was  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  ranch  operation,  became  superintendent.  His  tenure,  however 
was  short-lived  because  of  his  sudden  death  within  six  months 
from  a  heart  attack.  Our  grower,  Henry  Rehrmann,  took  over  to 
help  us  while  still  continuing  to  farm  his  lease. 

"Due  to  time  and  circumstance,  the  Company  was  no  longer 
profitable;  and,  if  it  were  not  for  the  gas  royalties,  would  have 
probably  failed.  The  floods,  their  damage,  and  costs  were  a 
burden  the  Company  could  no  longer  afford.  The  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  then  decided  to  sell  if  a  suitable  buyer  could  be  found,  at 
a  reasonable  price.  To  that  end,  they  appointed  Frank  I.  Ford,  Jr. 
as  president  and  director.  Together  with  his  late  father, 

Frank,  Sr.,  they  had  been  long  associated  with  the  Malcolm  family 
as  accountants,  attorney,  and  confidantes.  He  was  familiar  with 
the  Company  and  its  problems,  besides  being  a  farmer  in  his  own 
right.  This  was  in  October  of  1965. 
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I  became  chairman  of  the  board  and  Mr.  Ford  assumed 
a  1  management  duties.  He  sold  off  all  the  farm  equipment  and 

9°ruU:LOUt  °f  the  fa3fming  business.  We  now  had  net  cash  leases 
with  the  growers.  With  cash  from  the  growers  and  a  steady  but 
deciinmg  royaity  income,  we  were  able  to  survive  until  sale 
and  liquidation  in  1973." 
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VIII.  GAS  FIELD  ON  LIBERTY  ISLAND 


The  most  welcome  news 3  financially ,  to  Liberty  Farms 3  was 
not  -Ln  the  field  of  farming  at  all.  A  gas  field  was  discovered 
on  he  Istand  1955 .  It  was  not  entirety  unexpected . 

Exploratory  wells  had  finally  brought  in  the 
largest  natural  gas  field  in  California  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Rio  Vista  in  June  1936.  By  1948,  there  were 
143  producing  wells  in  the  area.  Early  exploitation 
this  gas  field  was  primarily  in  Solano  County;  but 
later  developments  spread  it  across  the  Sacramento 
River  into  Sacramento  County,  which  since  1941  had 
exceeded  the  production  of  Solano." 

"History  of  Sacramento  Valley" 

By  Joseph  McGowan 

Liberty  Island  was  visited  by  the  oil  companies  in  the  1940’s 
and  eventually  thirty -three  wells  were  drilled . 

Gen  Collins: 

"In  the  1940's,  when  some  of  the  gas  companies  came  to  secure 
leases  that  would  permit  them  to  explore  for  natural  gas,  Mr. 
Malcolm  was  of  the  opinion  that  no  gas  would  be  found;  but  he 
was  agreeable  to  lease  for  the  per-acre  rental  being  offered  in 
those  days,  which  was  $2,  or  occasionally  $2.25.  A  few  leases 
were  signed  and,  in  some  cases,  the  time  was  extended;  but  there 
was  little  drilling  activity  and  no  discovery.  It  was  four  years 
after  Mr.  Malcolm  died  that  the  first  discovery  well  was  drilled 
by  Arcady  in  the  north  end  of  the  Permanent  on  October  4,  1955. 

It  took  a  year  to  tie  in  with  the  P.  G.  &  E.  line  and  production 
began  on  August  20,  1956.  We  had  also  leased  land  in  this  area 
to  the  Amerada  Petroleum  Corporation,  and  on  December  5,  1956, 
they  had  a  successful  drilling.  With  the  lines  already  laid, 
the  well  was  quickly  connected  for  production  to  begin  the  fol¬ 
lowing  month — on  January  24,  1957.  Two  years  after  Arcady's 
first  discovery,  they  brought  in  a  second  well;  and  in  December, 
1959,  Amerada  was  also  again  successful. 

"Although  several  attempts  had  been  made  in  prior  years  by 
other  companies  to  find  gas  in  our  Bypass  lands,  it  was  the  good 
fortune  for  all  when  the  Reserve  Oil  &  Gas  Co. ,  after  missing 
on  their  first  try,  located  a  producer  on  December  9,  1960. 
Production  began  August  22,  1961,  and  their  further  exploration 
proved  to  be  the  most  extensive  on  Liberty.  Operating  gas  wells 
in  an  area  that  is  as  prone  to  flood  as  the  Bypass  posed  many 
problems.  Towers  were  erected  at  the  well  sites,  but  production 
was  often  hindered  at  the  peak  of  flood. 
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The  first  gas  well,  Arcady  Oil  Co.  #1 
Drilled  October  4,  1955;  production  August  20,  1956 
Malcolm  grandchildren  Catherine  and  Jarrett  Lewis  in  foreground 
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These  more  recent  leases  were  not  the  usual  printed  form 
submitted  by  the  oil  and  gas  companies,  but  were  rewritten  in 
cooperation  with  our  attorney,  Mr.  Wallace  Sheehan,  to  adapt 
them  to  the  specific  protection  of  our  crops  and  farming  oper¬ 
ations.  For  instance,  our  manager,  Mr.  Jarrett,  would  not 
permit  a  drilling  rig  in  an  asparagus  field  because  that  was  a 
ten— year  crop  and  nothing  should  disturb  it.  (We  lost  about  an 
acre  of  farm  land  per  well.)  To  ensure  correct  description  of 
boundaries  in  our  leases,  I  learned  the  map  of  the  Island  like 
a  book  and  how  to  read  title  descriptions  that  might  include 
such  an  odd  item  as  a  brass  chain  running  from  a  hook  on  a  knob 
on  the  side  of  a  tree— early  California  title  descriptions.  At 
any  rate,  Mr.  Sheehan  said,  'If  she  outlines  this,  you  can 
depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  boundary  lines . ' 

This  painstaking  preparation  of  maps  and  the  typing  of 
these  many  gas  leases  eventually  paid  off  with  the  welcome  pro¬ 
duction  of  gas.  From  then  on,  in  addition  to  the  extensive  crop 
records  I  had  always  kept,  a  detailed  record  of  production  from 
each  well  was  recorded.  Because  of  its  proximity  to  Cache  Slough, 
the  Reserve  Oil  &  Gas  Company  lease  in  the  Bypass  was  involved 
with  state  lands.  Nearly  four  years  of  meetings  and  negotiation 
between  the  several  parties  ensued  before  the  State  Compensatory 
Royalty  Agreement  was  finally  executed  and  approved  by  the 
attorney  general.  I  had  compiled  a  very  fat  file  on  this  through 
those  years  and  when  the  bill  was  rendered  for  our  share  of  the 
obligation  it  was  reassuring  that  my  mind-boggling  calculations 
(Reserve's  treasurer  had  referred  to  'some  rather  complex  calcu¬ 
lations')  agreed  with  their  bill  to  the  dollar!  I  promptly  remit¬ 
ted  the  amount  due.  Thereafter,  the  portion  for  state's  royalty 
was  deducted  on  the  regular  royalty  statements  when  rendered. 

"It  was  about  this  time  in  the  early  sixties  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  raised  at  our  board  meeting  as  to  whether  our  interests 
were  being  fully  protected.  I  was  directed  to  consult  with  Mr. 
Marsden  Blois  of  Bank  of  America,  with  whom  we  had  close  personal 
relations.  When  I  called  him  to  set  up  my  appointment,  he  said 
he  would  come  over  to  our  office  instead.  He  was  impressed  with 
the  extent  of  our  gas  interests  and  particularly  approved  of  our 
having  sought  legal  advice  in  the  drawing  up  of  our  leases.  He 
observed  that  he  was  presently  engaged  in  the  settlement  of 
private  interests  who  for  years  had  been  making  their  own  deci¬ 
sions  to  their  ultimate  ruination,  just  because  they  avoided 
outside  advice  or  opinion.  In  our  case,  he  could  see  we  were 
with  reputable  people  and  thought  there  should  be  no  need  for 
concern.  Later,  when  sale  of  the  properties  was  decided,  Mr. 

Ford  engaged  consulting  geologist,  Jack  M.  Decker  of  Bakersfield, 
to  determine  the  potential  of  the  Liberty  Island  gas  field. 
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Financially,  the  discovery  of  gas  on  the  Island  was  most 
timely,  with  expenses  rising  and  the  floods  becoming  more  fre- 
quent.  Income  from  the  wells  also  had  the  tax  advantage  of  the 
oil  and  gas  depletion  allowance.  All  told,  this  was  an  excep¬ 
tionally  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  Liberty  Farms 
for  those  of  us  who  participated  in  it.  When  the  ranch  was 
sola  m  1973,  just  one  well  remained  in  production." 
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IX.  LEASING  PRACTICES  CHANGED 


The  increasing  cost  of  flood  repair  and  maintenance  could 
no  longer  be  met  from  agricultural  revenues ,  so  a  drastic  change 
in  lease  management  was  in  store.  It  was  a  logical  move  to  select 
long-time  advisor  and  'friend  Frank  I.  Ford ,  Jr.  to  take  over  the 
responsibility  of  administering  the  new  program. 

The  proposed  minutes,  dated  October  14,  1965,  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  Liberty  Farms  Co.,  Inc.  reflect  the  election  of 
Frank  I.  Ford,  Jr.  as  president  of  the  corporation,  with  Mrs. 
Malcolm  tendering  her  resignation  as  president . 

Frank  Ford: 

"Toward  Jarrett  retired  on  account  of  age  and  poor  health. 
Then  there  was  a  succession  of  managers  who  didn't  work  out.  So 
I  was  approached  in  1965  to  manage  the  Company.  At  that  time, 
the  Company  was  deep  in  farming — the  Malcolm  concept  of  preparing 
the  land  and  leasing  it  to  the  growers.  That  premise  was  not 
making  money;  and,  if  the  gas  wells  hadn't  produced  a  good  cash 
flow,  I  doubt  if  the  Company  could  have  survived.  All  the  farm¬ 
ers  had  to  do  was  to  maintain  their  lateral  ditches  and  keep  them 
clean.  They  put  diesel  engines  on  trucks  to  pump  the  water  out 
of  the  ditches. 

"When  I  was  approached  to  manage,  it  was  decided  to  sell 
the  ranch  if  we  could  find  a  buyer.  Mrs.  Malcolm's  age,  the 
fact  that  Gen  wanted  to  give  up  her  responsibilities,  the  fact 
that  the  ranch  wasn't  making  any  money,  and  that  there  was  no 
family  member  willing  to  take  over,  were  all  factors. 

"It  was  my  job  to  get  the  ranch  into  shape  for  a  sale  if  a 
buyer  came  along.  The  growers  were  not  interested  in  buying 
because  of  the  expense  and  risk  of  flooding.  So  my  first  year 
we  gave  a  three-year  lease  and  then  went  to  successive  one-year 
leases.  The  growers  wouldn't  commit  themselves — nor  would  I. 

I  wanted  to  be  able  to  deliver  that  ranch  to  a  good  buyer  without 
the  encumbrance  of  leases." 

Gen  Collins: 

"My  job  became  much  easier  when  Frank  came  in  and  changed 
the  whole  operation  to  a  cash  basis.  That  eliminated  the  need 
to  figure  the  crop-by-crop  percentages." 

Frank  Ford: 

"Cash  basis  eliminated  any  friction  over  what  the  growers 
were  going  to  grow.  It  changed  their  way  of  farming  as  well  as 
our  way  of  doing  business. 
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"It  might  be  of  interest  to  highlight  the  lease  of  one  of 
the  growers  dated  November  1966  as  an  example  of  the  legal 
arrangements.  The  lease  was  for  a  two-year  period,  with  satis¬ 
factory  performance  rewarded  by  the  option  to  renew  for  an 
additional  three  years. 

'The  lessee  will  farm  the  land  with  such  crops 
as  he  wishes,  perennials  requiring  written  approval 
of  the  lessor.  All  farm  hands  shall  be  employed  by 
the  lessee,  not  the  lessor,  and  shall  be  paid  by 
the  lessee,  who  will  also  maintain  all  ditches  main¬ 
tained  on  the  leased  land--Austin  Ditch,  Main  Canal 
on  Bypass  property  and  seepage  ditches  excepted. 

Lessor  to  use  all  reasonable  efforts  to  maintain  the 
levees  at  the  highest  allowable  standard.  Lessee  to 
maintain  the  camp  for  the  use  of  his  employees  up  to 
state  requirements. 

'The  lease  is  subject  to  all  easements  and 
rights  of  way  including  an  easement  for  flowage  rights 
to  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Drainage  District 
for  the  passage  of  floodwaters  over  the  lessor's 
lands  in  the  Yolo  Bypass  and  all  agreements  with  the 
Sacramento-Yolo  Port  District  for  construction  and 
maintenance  of  the  Deep  Water  Ship  Channel.  Flooding 
will  not  reduce  or  eliminate  rent  paid  by  the  lessee. 

All  mineral  rights  are  owned  by  the  lessor,  who  will 
pay  all  assessments  levied  by  Reclamation  Districts 
Nos.  2093  and  2098.  In  event  floods  cause  breaks  in 
the  levees,  the  lessor  will  make  every  effort  to 
close  them  by  April  1.  If  the  land  isn't  workable 
after  that  date,  an  adjustment  in  the  rent  will  be 
made.  All  domestic  pumps  will  be  maintained  by  the 
lessor. 

'If  condemnation  proceedings  should  occur  under 
the  power  of  eminent  domain,  the  lease  shall  termin¬ 
ate,  the  lessor  to  receive  the  entire  award  but  will 
reimburse  the  lessee  for  the  cost  of  preparing  for 
crops  and  the  value  of  those  crops.  Painting  and 
repair  of  buildings  divided  as  indicated  on  the  lease 
between  the  lessor  and  the  lessee. ' 

Frank  Ford: 

"The  Company  bought  no  harvesting  machinery;  what  they  owned 
in  the  way  of  machinery  was  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  land 
for  farming.  The  growers  bought  their  own  harvesting  equipment. 

When  I  came  with  the  Company  and  got  it  out  of  the  farming  business, 
I  sold  all  its  farm  equipment  to  the  growers.  Most  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  consisted  of  tractors,  disks,  rakes,  chisels,  and  that  kind 
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twenty  feet,  under  pressure,  provided  the  water  needed  in  that 
araaZu  Then  the  Machine  was  shut  down  and  moved  to  a  new  locatio 
and  the  process  renewed  there.  This  system  was  devised  because 
the  soils  on  Liberty  Farms  were  so  heavy  that,  if  you  used  flood 


irrigation,  the  land  would  take  longer  to  dry  out  and  your  culti 


vation  would  suffer. 


term,  each  grower  had  the  same  lease  every  year.  After 
a  flood,  usually  in  the  winter,  I  would  start  to  drain  as  soon  as 
I  could  get  the  dredge  in  position  to  do  so.  This  was  the  Dutra 
ompany  dredges.  Once  Dutra  closed  the  levee,  which  meant  that 
there  was  no  tidal  action  flowing  through  the  breaks,  from  that 
time  on,  it  would  take  twenty-one  days  to  pump  out  the  Island. 

The  grower  with  land  at  the  upper  end  was  ready  to  do  his 
tarming  procedures  before  the  grower  at  the  lower  end,  closest 
to  the  pumps.  Normally  we  attempted  to  have  the  land  ready  to 
farm  by  the  first  of  May.  But  after  a  flood,  the  crops  usually 
were  limited  to  safflower,  field  corn,  lima  beans,  and  other  crops 
that  could  be  planted  on  May  first  that  would  be  ready  for  harvest 
m  four  months.  That  would  be  before  the  rains  came,  because  you 
must  understand  that  once  the  rains  came  and  the  fields  got  wet 
that  ended  farming  for  the  season." 
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X.  SALE  OF  LIBERTY  FARMS 


Frank  Ford: 

"Much  time  and  effort  had  been  expended  in  trying  to  sell 
the  ranch.  The  growers  were  approached  as  being  the  logical 
buyers,  but  they  didn't  wish  to  assume  the  risks  associated  with 
the  floods. 

"Other  parties  were  usually  short  of  money  and  wanted  the 
Company  to  carry  most  of  the  paper.  Eventually  we  were  approached 
by  a  real  estate  broker  named  Jack  Williams  from  Stockton.  He 
brought  us  face-to-face  with  his  clients,  the  Moresco  brothers, 
who  at  that  time  (1973)  were  farming  on  several  locations  in  the 
Stockton  area.  They  were  diversified  row  crop  farmers  who  wanted 
to  consolidate  their  operations. 

We  struck  a  deal  and  at  the  same  time  they  purchased  Malcolm 
Farms  and  the  adjacent  Miller  lands.  We  received  a  reasonable 
price,  all  parties  were  satisfied,  and  the  Morescos  took  possession 
on  November  1,  1973,  when  the  leases  expired. 

"The  Company,  desiring  to  take  advantage  of  benefits  of 
liquidation  under  Internal  Revenue  Code  Section  337,  did  immedi¬ 
ately  liquidate  and  distributed  all  its  remainina  assets  to  the 
shareholders . 

"It  was  an  event  not  without  sadness.  Bob  Malcolm  and  his 
family  had  farmed  this  ground  for  fifty-two  years.  In  a  half 
century  they  had  experienced  the  rewards  of  farming  and  the  good 
life  on  their  island  home.  They  suffered  enough  adversity  that 
would  have  broken  a  lesser  people.  Bob  Malcolm  had  fought  back 
and  he  survived.  He  left  his  imprint  on  the  land  and  in  the 
Delta. 

Every  story  has  a  beginning  and  an  ending.  Time  and  circum¬ 
stance  brought  the  saga  of  Bob  Malcolm,  the  Delta  pioneer,  to  its 
conclusion . " 
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XI.  RECOLLECTIONS  AND  MEMORIES 


Kathy  Shigaki  lived  on  Liberty  Island  from  infancy.  She 
went  to  school  in  Dixon ,  traveling  on  a  school  bus  containing 
the  children  of  both  growers  and  farm  workers . 

Kathy  Shigaki : 

We  lived  on  the  'high'  side  of  the  Island,  where  most  of 
the  others  lived.  We  had  a  small,  nice  house;  and  my  sister  and 
I  each  had  our  own  bedroom.  The  only  house  I  remember  on  the 
'low'  side  which  was  subject  to  flooding  was  the  one  in  which 
Mrs.  Malcolm  lived  with  her  sister-in-law,  Janet  McDermott." 

Kathy  remembers  that  some  migrant  workers  also  lived  in 
single- f amily  houses.  Her  father  had  gone  to  school  on  the  Island 
years  before  in  a  two-story  schoolhouse  which  had  a  large  kitchen 
that ,  in  Kathy 's  time ,  was  used  by  Island  families  for  pot  luck 
suppers,  celebrating  the  harvest,  and  dancing  afterwards .  Kathy 
recalls  her  growing  up  on  Liberty  Island,  water  skiing,  and  other 
river  sports  with  evident  enjoyment. 

Kathy  Shigaki: 

"The  floods  were  'scarey,'  even  though  I  never  had  to  leave 
my  home  on  the  'high'  side.  But  all  the  men  worked  to  strengthen 
the  levees  all  night  long.  I  watched  the  dredges  working  to 
close  the  levee  as  fast  as  possible  so  the  flood  damage  to  agri¬ 
culture  might  be  minimized. 

"My  closest  friends  were  the  Rehrmanns ,  the  Tony  Giannonis , 
who  moved  away  in  the  1950 's,  and  the  Romanis.  I  feel  close  to 
the  Malcolms — Mrs.  Malcolm;  her  daughter  Mary  Malcolm  Pletka; 
and  Mary's  two  children,  Jerry  and  Cathy,  who  visited  the  Island 
each  summer.  I  have  visited  Mrs.  Malcolm  in  her  present  Greenbrae 
home . " 


Marino  Romani  said  that  he  farmed  on  the  Island  from 
to  1973.  He  had  come  as  a  laborer  and  about  six  years  lat 
Mr.  Malcolm  helped  him  financially  to  become  a  grower.  He 
that  Bob  Malcolm  was  very  strict  in  business  matters ,  and 
rents.  were  a  little  higher  than  elsewhere  •  but  that  he  was 
man  in  every  way,  who  made  few  mistakes  in  selecting  growe 
Romani,  a  hard-working ,  capable  farmer,  enjoyed  a  good  net 
on  his  crops.  He  was  the  first  grower  to  buy  a  diesel  Cat 
tractor  that  he  would  occasionally  rent  to  a  neighbor  who 
a  bind."  He  said  that  Henry  Rehrmann's  bean  harvester  was 
to  other  growers  or  Rehrmann  would  thresh  their  bean  crop 
Ihe  Shigakis  were  the  only  growers  to  buy  a  tomato  harvest 
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Romani  grew  milo  3  beans 3  field  corn 3  asparagus  3  and  sugar 
beets.  His  crop  production  per  acre  matched  or  topped  the  best 
of  any  farmer  he  knew  off  the  Island.  When  the  floods  came 3  it 
was  a  tense  time--they  had  to  rush  their  harvest.  Once  they 
harvested  sugar  beets  before  they  were  mature . 

Of  course  3  all  flood  damage  to  the  levees  and.  ditches  was 
paid  by  Mr.  Malcolm .  The  damage  caused  by  the  floods  was  reduced 
when  they  let  the.  dams  along  the  rivers  fill  up  before  the  over¬ 
flow  was  turned  into  the  Yolo  Bypass. 

We  were  all  one  big  family,  including  the  farm  workers.  I 
loved  the  Island,"  said  Marino  Romani. 

Grower  Fred  Rehrmann  agreed  with  the  perception.  He  said 
that  when  the  weather  turned  bad  with  flooding  a  possibility 3  the 
Bypass  acreage  held  priority  over  the  higher  ground  crops.  Each 
farmer  helped  the  others  to  get  in  their  harvest.  Rehrmann  com¬ 
mented  on  Mrs.  Malcolm  ' s  strength  and  courage.  "She  was  the  last 
to  leave  and  the  first  to  return.  All  of  us  were  encouraged  by 
her  spunk."  He  said  he  thought  of  Mr.  Maloclm  as  the  "general99 
and  that  he  was  very  selective  in  choosing  his  growers. 

Mr.  Malcolm  cooperated  with  the  University  of  California 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  by  permitting  a.  portion  of  the 
acreage  to  be  used  for  test  plots.  Experimental  work  was  done 
on  castor  beans3  and  many  varieties  of  tomatoes  were  grown  to 
determine  their  characteristics . 

Mr.  Rehrmann  said  that  the  growers  marketed  together.  "Gen 
Collins  did  all  the  paperwork.  The  percentage  of  lease  payments 
varied  according  to  the  crop,  e.g.,  37.5  percent  on  grain  crops, 

18  percent  to  20  percent  on  sugar  beets." 

Doing  nall  the  paperwork 99  with  its  varying  percentages  of 
lease  payments  per  crop  was  a  job  for  a  computer 3  but  in  those 
days  computers  were  not  y^et  invented.  It  took  a  human  computer 
who  had  come  to  the  job  in  all  innocence  with  only  a.  good,  business 
sense 3  secretarial  and  simple  bookkeeping  experience  to  sustain 
her. 


Harry  Shigaki : 

"When  I  first  came  across  the  name  Robert  K.  Malcolm,  I  was 
only  ten  years  old.  My  father,  back  in  1928,  started  his  farming 
operations  on  Liberty  Island.  When  I  first  took  a  tour  of  this 
Island  with  my  father,  in  a  Model  *T'  Ford  of  his,  my  first  thought 
was,  'What,  a  desolate  place!1  Mr.  Malcolm  had  fortitude  and  fore¬ 
sight  what  some  people  cannot  have  or  see.  I  am  sure  he  had 
spent  many  sleepless  nights  worrying  about  floods  in  the  winter 
and  about  salt  water  intrusion  in  the  summer  that  might  ruin  the 
crops . 
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He  always  had  looked  after  the  well-being  of  us  farmers; 
for  example ,  when  the  Island  flooded,  he  would  always  ride  on 
a  hired  tug  himself,  braving  the  tortuous  high  water  to  check 
on  us  to  see  that  we  were  safe. 

"My  father  had  a  very  good  farming  relationship  with  Mr. 
Malcolm.  At  present,  I  am  following  in  the  footsteps  of  my 
father  and  engaged  in  farming.  I  would  say  that  Mr.  Malcolm 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  my  being  a  farmer;  he  urged  me  to  attend 
the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Davis. 

"During  the  war  years,  we  evacuated  from  California;  but 
as  soon  as  the  state  opened  to  us  to  return,  he  cabled  me  to  come 
back  to  Liberty  Island.  I  had  no  equipment  to  start  farming, 
but  Mr.  Malcolm  helped  me  get  back  to  farming.  I  owe  Mr.  Malcolm 
many  thanks  for  my  being  where  I  am  now." 

Louis  Giannoni : 

"I  was  born  in  Sacramento,  California,  on  April  8,  1932. 
However,  you  might  say  that  I  was  born  on  Liberty  Island — I  was 
just  born  in  Sacramento  as  that  was  the  nearest  hospital  at  that 
time.  I  grew  up  on  Liberty  Island. 

"My  father,  Frank  Giannoni,  is  still  living.  He  is  ninety- 
three  years  old.  He  started  farming  on  Liberty  Island  in  1918. 

At  that  time,  Mr.  Malcolm  had  just  acquired  the  Island.  My  father 
helped  Mr.  Malcolm  develop  it,  make  it  into  fields,  put  in  irri¬ 
gation  ditches,  etcetera.  He  worked  for  Mr.  Malcolm  for  several 
years.  After  Mr.  Malcolm  had  developed  the  Island,  he  gave  my 
father  an  opportunity  to  farm  some  of  the  Island.  In  those  days, 
there  was  not  much  money  around,  and  my  dad  didn't  have  very  much. 
Mr.  Malcolm  gave  my  dad  an  old  tractor  to  get  started  with.  My 
dad  eventually  paid  him  for  it,  but  at  that  time  he  didn't  have 
any  money.  He  started  his  farming  career  then. 

"I  have  an  older  brother  who  was  born  and  raised  on  the 
Island,  also  a  sister.  I  started  school  at  the  Liberty  Island 
school.  At  that  time  only  about  twelve  or  fifteen  children  were 
attending  and  by  the  time  I  completed  the  fifth  grade,  only  three. 
So  they  closed  the  school  and  I  finished  grammar  and  high  school 
at  Rio  Vista.  There  was  no  school  bus  service  to  the  Island  then, 
so  my  dad  would  drive  me  to  the  ferry  and  I  met  the  school  bus  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  He  would  pick  me  up  after  school  at 
the  ferry;  and  that  went  on  until  I  was  old  enough  to  drive  and 
get  a  license.  Then  I  drove  myself  to  and  from  school  every  day. 

"My  life  there  as  a  child  was  different  than  most  children. 
There  was  no  one  my  age  to  play  with.  I  had  to  entertain  myself. 
That  was  probably  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  for  me  as  a 
child.  As  I  got  older  and  could  drive,  it  wasn't  so  bad.  I 
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enjoyed  living  on  Liberty  Island  when  I  got  older;  it  was 
different  than  anywhere  else.  It  was  quiet  and  peaceful. 

You  were  close  to  your  farming  neighbors.  You  did  things 
amongst  yourselves.  * 

Farming  in  those  days  was  a  lot  different  than  it  is 
today.  I  am  still  a  farmer,  but  nowadays  we  do  things  a  lot 
differently — more  legal — and  you  have  to  be  on  your  toes.  In 
those  days ,  I  can  remember  my  dad  during  the  whole  time  he  was 
farming  for  Mr.  Malcolm  he  never  had  a  lease.  I  know  Mr. 

Malcolm  asked  him  if  he  wanted  a  lease  and  my  dad  would  say  he 
didn't  need  one.  He  told  Mr.  Malcolm  that  if  he  didn't  like 
the  way  he  farmed  or  did  things  and  if  he  wasn't  happy  with  him, 
just  tell  him  a  year  ahead  of  time  and  he  would  leave.  That 
was  the  understanding  they  had.  At  the  end  of  the  year  my  dad 
and  Mr.  Malcolm  would  get  together  and  talk  about  their  plans 
for  next  year;  what  they  were  going  to  grow,  what  my  dad  was 
going  to  grow,  things  like  that.  It  was  all  done  by  word  of 
mouth  and  a  handshake  and  that  was  it.  They  got  along  fine. 

There  were  never  any  problems.  In  today's  world  you  can't  do 
that.  in  fact,  I've  tried  that  once  or  twice  and  it  was  always 
a  bad  move . 

"During  the  time  I  was  growing  up  on  the  Island  there  were 
three  Japanese  families  who  farmed  on  the  Island.  They  were 
all  very  nice  people,  the  Shigakis,  Nishikawas ,  and  Shimizus. 

One  of  the  Shigaki  sons  who  was  a  few  years  older  than  I,  went 
to  school  with  me  for  a  few  years.  We  drove  together. 

"Prior  to  that,  I  remember  that  during  World  War  II  when 
they  all  had  to  leave.  I  remember — at  that  time  I  was  very 
young--they  didn't  have  much  notice;  and  they  had  to  sell  a  lot 
of  their  things  or  store  them.  I  remember  the  day  they  left. 

It  was  very  hard  for  them  to  leave  like  that  in  a  rush  and  leave 
a  lot  of  their  belongings  behind  or  sell  them  real  quick.  In 
fact,  I  think  that  for  one  of  those  families  we  kept  a  piano  or 
something  for  them.  I  don't  recall  it  too  well,  but  I  remember 
we  kept  something  for  them  until  they  got  back. 

"I  graduated  from  Rio  Vista  High  School  in  1950.  When  I 
got  out  of  high  school,  my  dad  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  farm 
with  him.  That  was  when  I  first  started  farming  on  Liberty 
Island.  This  was  around  the  time  of  the  Korean  conflict.  I 
remember  that  I  got  a  draft  notice  to  go  into  the  service.  That 
was  during  the  middle  of  the  growing  season.  I  can  remember  that 
at  the  time  Mr.  Malcolm  was  still  alive — he  was  fairly  well  up 
in  age  and  I  went  to  him  and  he  wrote  a  letter  for  my  deferment 
from  the  service  for  at  least  until  the  end  of  the  harvest  for 
that  year.  Because  of  that  letter,  I  was  exempt  until  the  crops 
were  harvested  for  that  year.  At  the  end  of  that  crop  year,  I 
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was  drafted  into  the  Army.  I  was  fortunate  in  the  fact  that 
I  was  not  sent  to  Korea,  but  instead  I  spent  two  years  in  the 
Army  stationed  in  Germany. 

"When  I  got  out  of  the  service  in  1955,  I  went  back  to 
farming  again  on  the  Island  with  my  dad.  In  1958,  I  married. 

I  remember  in  those  days  when  you  lived  on  the  Island  and  if* 
you  married  while  there  and  if  there  was  a  house  available,  they 
would  let  you  stay  in  one  of  the  Company  houses.  They  would 
help  defray  the  cost  of  fixing  it  up.  A  lot  of  the  work  they 
did  and  some  of  it  I  did.  I  settled  on  the  Island  with  my  wife. 
We  had  two  children,  two  girls.  They  were  both  born  on  the 
Island  while  we  were  living  there.  You  could  say  there  were 
three  generations  of  Giannonis  who  lived  on  the  Island.  My  dad, 
myself,  and  my  children.  When  my  children  became  school  age, 

I  moved  from  the  Island  to  Dixon,  but  I  still  farmed  on  the 
Island  until  it  was  sold. 


"One  of  the  many  things  Mr.  Malcolm  did  on  the  Island  was 
to  organize  a  labor  camp.  After  World  War  II  he  bought  some 
used  army  surplus  barracks  and  used  housing  that  he  put  up  on 
'high'  Liberty.  The  barracks  were  for  the  single  laborers  and 
the  houses  for  the  married  laborers  and  their  families.  I  for¬ 
get  how  many  buildings  he  put  up  but  in  fact  it  was  so  many  he 
eventually  established  our  own  post  office  for  Liberty  Island. 

We  had  our  own  little  city.  We  called  it  ’Liberty  Farms  City.' 
We  had  our  own  postmark— Liberty  Farms,  California.  That  was 
•lyite  nice.  And  we  had  our  own  store.  Those  were  the  big 
highlights  there  on  the  Island  after  we  got  the  labor  camp. 

"After  I  came  home  from  the  service  in  1955,  Mr.  Malcolm 
had  already  passed  away.  Mrs.  Malcolm  used  to  throw  a  big 
Christmas  party  in  the  messhall  at  the  labor  camp.  It  was  for 
everyone  affiliated  with  the  Island— farmers  and  their  families 
as  well  as  the  laborers  and  their  families.  They  all  gathered 
there  for  the  Christmas  holidays — dinner,  a  Christmas  program, 
carols,  and  the  children  performed  skits.  Liberty  Farms  Co. 
would  have  a  present  for  Santa  to  give  to  every  child  there. 

That  was  really  something  for  a  lot  of  the  children.  Many  of 
the  families  didn't  have  much,  and  it  was  something  special  to 
get  a  gift  from  Mrs.  Malcolm.  I  remember  that  I  even  played 
Santa  for  three  or  four  Christmas  seasons.  Mrs.  Malcolm  used 
to  come  and  help  me  dress  up  for  it.  It  was  really  quite  an 
exciting  evening. 

"When  the  Company  was  sold  and  we  all  had  to  leave,  I  left 
a  lot  of  good  memories  there.  I  hated  to  leave.  I  was  born 
and  raised  there;  that  was  my  life.  Even  though  I  am  farming 
here  in  Dixon  now,  I  still  think  about  the  Island.  In  fact, 
once  in  awhile,  I  have  to  take  a  ride  over  there  and  look  at  it." 
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XII.  MEMORIES  OF  ESTHER  MALCOLM 


Mrs.  Esther  Malcolm: 

"In  the  course  of  putting  this  book  together  we  have  tried 
to  narrate  the  story  from  start  to  finish  in  a  chronological 
order.  In  the  interest  of  brevity  we  by  necessity  skipped  over 
some  events  and  people.  In  the  review  of  my  notes,  I  found  I 
omitted  people  who  had  a  very  important  place  in  my  life  and 
Liberty  Island. 

"Among  these  was  a  lifelong  friendship  with  Edna  Miller, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Batcher.  John  was  a  partner  of 
Bob's  in  the  early  days;  but  about  1922  they  divided  their  land, 
leaving  Malcolm  Farms  and  what  later  became  known  as  the  Miller 
Farm  as  adjoining  properties.  When  Liberty  was  sold  to  the 
Moresco  brothers,  Mrs.  Miller  sold  her  holdings  also.  This 
warm  friendship  lasted  over  fifty  years .  For  many  years  her  late 
husband,  Dr.  William  "Bill"  Miller,  served  on  the  Board  of  Recla¬ 
mation  #2093,  so  Edna  and  Bill  were  always  with  us  in  good  times 
and  bad.  Edna  died  in  1978. 

"Without  our  growers  Liberty  would  never  have  thrived.  From 
the  very  earliest  days  Bob  Malcolm  always  tried  to  get  the  best 
men  and  have  them  stay.  I  believe  it  was  a  mutual  relationship 
as  most  of  them  did  stay  with  us  for  many  years,  some  even  to  the 
second  generation  carrying  on.  At  the  time  of  the  sale  our  growers 
were  Pete  Aspiras,  Louis  Giannoni ,- Thomas  Mabalot,  Fred  Rehrman  and 
his  son  Fred,  Jr.,  Henry  Rehrmann,  Guido  and  Marino  Romani,  and  the 
Shigaki  brothers,  Harry  and  Henry.  I  also  recall  some  of  our  former 
growers,  Moises  An chita,  the  Baronis,  Ed  Emigh,  Frank  "Papa"  Giannoni 
and  son  Tony,  the  Del  Pretes,  Bill  McDonald,  the  Nishikawas,  the 
Shimizus,  Frank  Rakow,  George  Struve  and  son,  George,  Jr.,  Charlie 
Whealey ,  and  Ben  Wynn.  All  of  these  fine  farmers  were  certainly  a 
very  large  part  of  the  Liberty  Island  story. 

"Edward  A.  Dutra  I  mention  with  genuine  respect,  affection, 
and  appreciation.  Simply  put,  when  the  floodwaters  came,  Eddie 
arrived  simultaneously  with  his  dredges.  He  worked  the  clock 
around  until  we  were  closed  and  could  start  the  pumps ,  a  matter 
of  twenty-one  days  before  we  were  pumped  out.  He  had  his  equip¬ 
ment  stand  by,  working  the  levees  to  avoid  further  breakage.  We 
would  never  have  been  able  to  rebuild  and  rebuild  without  such 
dedicated  assistance.  His  professionalism  in  the  field  of  dredg¬ 
ing  is  without  question.  As  a  person,  he  was  the  shoulder  I  had 
to  lean  upon  in  some  darkest  hours  and  for  that  I  am  forever 
grateful . 

"In  legal  matters  we  enjoyed  with  utmost  confidence  the 
services  of  able  lawyers.  During  the  early  years  Harold  J. 

Faulkner  was  engaged.  Subsequently  his  partner,  Wallace  Sheehan, 
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guided  and  protected  our  interests  in  the  leases  with  the  oil 
companies;  altering  the  course  of  the  high-voltage  power  line; 
rendering  invaluable  services  in  our  long  negotiations  with  the 
Sacramento  Yolo  Port  District  during  the  following  construction 
of  the  Sacramento  Deep  Water  Ship  Channel.  Corporate  and  personal 
business  affairs  have  been  entrusted  to  the  capable  handling  by 
George  W.  Hippeli. 

"Upon  his  retirement  from  the  state  of  California  Department 
of  Public  Works  as  a  water  engineer,  we  were  most  fortunate  in 
retaining  Gerald  'Gerry'  Jones  as  consultant  in  our  water  and 
reclamation  problems.  He  served  with  distinction  and  made  out¬ 
standing  contributions  toward  the  solution  of  flooding  difficulties. 

"Over  those  long  years  we  had  many  employees.  Virgil  Brown 
is  still  on  Liberty,  working  for  the  new  owners.  'Brownie'  has 
spent  more  than  thirty  years  on  the  Island.  He  was  always  involved 
with  the  heavy  farm  and  maintenance  equipment,  and  it  was  he  who 
headed  the  cleanup  after  every  flood.  The  better  part  of  his  life 
has  been  spent  atop  the  'cats'  in  the  never-ending  job  of  levee 
repair.  Manual  Peralta  and  Nick  Montemayor,  our  company  maintenance 
men,  and  Larry  Abando,  our  cook,  gave  many  years  of  faithful  service. 

"Sir  Ian  Malcolm's  wife,  Jeanne,  was  visiting  us  when  the  radio 
broadcast  news  of  war  with  Germany,  and  the  question  of  the  safety 
of  her  grandchildren  was  raised.  Bob  and  I  immediately  offered  to 
care  for  them,  and  soon  Robin,  Bridget,  and  Jemima  arrived  with  their 
nanny.  They  were  with  us  for  nearly  a  year,  and  we  became  very  fond 
of  the  children,  greatly  enjoying  this  experience.  For  them  it  was 
a  new  way  of  life.  Robin,  who  was  six  years  old,  attended  our 
Liberty  Island  school.  Ten  years  later,  at  sixteen,  he  paid  us 
another  visit. 

"Thanksgiving  became  the  traditional  Malcolm  family  dinner, 
which  we  looked  forward  to  from  year-to-year.  At  our  last 
Thanksgiving  gathering,  sixty  were  with  us  and  many  stayed 
overnight  and  enjoyed  the  leftovers. 

"After  I  lost  Bob  in  1951  I  wanted  to  keep  our  Liberty  Island 
family  together,  so  that  year  began  the  first  of  an  annual 
Christmas  party.  The  children  of  the  growers  would  participate 
in  a  special  program,  one  of  the  growers  was  Santa  Claus,  and 
each  child  received  a  nice  present.  Then  we  all  enjoyed  a  boun¬ 
tiful  supper  to  wind  up  the  festivities.  At  our  last  Christmas 
party,  December  16,  1961,  attendance  included  sixty  children 
ranging  in  age  from  one-year-old  to  fourteen-year-old  teen-agers 
and  seventy-four  adults. 

i 

"One  last  fateful  thought.  If  Eva  Weaver's  father,  Carroll 
Malcolm,  had  not  mentioned  to  his  Uncle  Bob  Malcolm  that  he  knew 
of  some  'swamp  and  overflow'  land  up  near  Rio  Vista  that  could  be 
reclaimed,  this  story  of  Liberty  Island  may  never  have  been  written." 


